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“The Use and Operation of Ditto’ 
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and standard titles from the exhaustive 
ists of THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY. 
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THE NATIONS AT 
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An Industrial and Commercial 
Geography 


Lace J published, this geography gives a 
complete industrial picture of each of the 
principal nations of the world. Up-to-the- 
minute factual and statistical materials; 
unit-plan organization; more than 600 il- 
lustrated subjects; many maps and graphs. 
For high schools. $1.72. 
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Practical training for “the business of_liv- 
ing” for junior high school pupils. Meets 
the need for a simple, concise, and practical 
treatment of the facts of citizenship and 
their relation to making a living. $1.20. 


WIESE AND RETICKER 


THE MODERN 
WORKER 


To give the high school student a clear un- 
derstanding of the position of the worker 
and how it came to be what it is, with 
especial reference to American social and 
economic conditions. $2.40. 


ECONOMIC SUCCESS 


Elementary treatment of economics from 
social and ethical viewpoints. Eminently 
readable; developed largely by concrete ex- 
oe and problems that interest pupils. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MONEY 
AND CREDIT 


By Roy L. Garis, Associate Professor of Economics in Vanderbilt 
University 


Without puerile simplification of the problems of Money and 
Credit, Professor Garis’ treatment really makes these difficult 
subjects easy. Clear explanations and numerous illustrations help 
the student over rough spots. One of the outstanding features 
is the reasonable tone; others are unusual readability and teach- 
ability. For advanced classes. $2.25 


THE MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE 


By Cuartes NEwton Hutvey, Associate Professor of Commerce in the 
University of Virginia 


Intended to serve as a text on the fundamentals of Mathematics 
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strikes a happy medium between theoretical mathematics and 
practical training in the solution of finance problems. The prob- 
lems, taken from real business transactions, are very practical. 
Published in March. Probable price $3.00 
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for Women 


A simplified survey of the financial system as a whole, showing 
the relationship between finance and our economic system. In 
a practical, readable style, it shows money at work—where it 
comes from, where it goes, what it does, and what part it takes 
in modern business enterprise. For students of high school 
grade. $2.40 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS— 
Revised 


By CuHartes Ratpu Fay, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Known as “the very best simple explanation of economics”, and 
widespread use confirms its reputation. It presents a thorough, 
simple study of a traditionally difficult subject, and in its revised 
edition is up-to-date in its factual and statistical materials. For 
pupils of advanced high school classes or similar grade. $1.68 
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In Their Classrooms 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE is more than 
simply a set of office forms and business papers to 
be “worked out” by the student; the functions of the 
various forms and commercial papers are thoroughly 
discussed. To illustrate: The discussion of banking 
transactions and procedure takes up the functions of 
checks, drafts, notes, deposits, deposit slips, recon- 
ciling bank accounts, bank statements, foreign finan- 
cial transactions, ete. 


The discussion of invoices, statements, and various 
other forms used in the Sales, Purchasing and Ad- 
ministrative departments includes a full treatment of 
the routine activities of purchasing, selling, labor and 
payroll, and other administrative details. 


This method of treating business papers keeps the 
subjeci-matter alive and the student recognizes the 
existence of a vitality not present when business 
papers are used merely in a mechanical way. OFFICE 
PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE is truly an introdue- 
tion to business—so essential in the training of sten- 
ographers, secretaries, bookkeepers, and others pre- 
paring for the commercial world. 
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the vocational values. You can give a training 
for intelligent citizenship at the same time that 
you give training for practical vocational ef- 


ficiency. 


NEW! 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
and ACCOUNTING (1934) 


Record-keeping is taught for the benefit of th 


e 


householder, the merchant, the professional 
man, the business man, the college preparatory 
student, and the average citizen. Principles are 
developed strictly in accord with recognized 
bookkeeping and accounting procedure. Avail- 
able for a course of any length, with optional 


practice material. 
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Editorial Comment 


COP USINESS Education 
in a Changing Social 
and Economic Order” is the 
general theme of the 1934 
Yea book of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will form the nucleus of the Boston con- 
yeniion on March 28-31, inclusive. While the exem- 
plary professional spirit of business teachers, probably 
unexcelled by that of any other teacher group, will 
undoubtedly prompt a large attendance at the Boston 
meciing, the yearbook itself will be distributed to 
schol officials and teachers in all sections of the 
United States and in several foreign countries in ex- 
change for the annual membership dues of $2.00. 

The 1934 Yearbook will be the seventh one in a 
seri's which was begun in 1928. It was at the 
E. ©. T. A. Executive Board meeting of June 4, 1927, 
that the first three-year program of yearbooks was 
planned: 1928 yearbook, Foundations of Business 
Education; 1929 yearbook, Curriculum Making in 
Business Education; 1930 yearbook, Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education. Then fol- 
lowed the 1931 and 1932 yearbooks dealing with Mod- 
ern Methods of Teaching Business Subjects, and the 
1933 yearbook devoted to Teaching Devices and Class- 
room Equipment. This experience of the Executive 
Board should prove particularly valuable in the pro- 
duction of future yearbooks in these unusual times of 
stress and change. Never was business education 
more strategic in its importance in making a really 
great contribution to the economic and general social 
welfare of the nation. In this connection, every busi- 
ness teacher should study the recent statement of 
“Social-Economic Goals of America” given in the Jan- 
uary, 1934, issue of The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

In anticipation of future yearbooks two things seem 
particularly important: (1) selection of vital central 
themes for the 1935, 1936, and 1937 yearbooks, and 
(2) appointment at once of a commission of three to 
five members for each proposed yearbook to insure 
sufficient time and study in the preparation of out- 
standing contributions. As each yearbook accumu- 
lates, every effort should be set forth to make its 
standards of excellence surpass those of the preceding 
‘volumes, 

As to what the central themes of the next three 
yearbooks should be, there will be much difference of 
opinion, Of course it will be a matter for the Executive 
Board of the E. C. T. A. to decide. However, for the 
sake of preliminary discussion, we mention three pos- 
sibilities: (1) Leadership Problems in Business Edu- 
cation, (2) Business Education and the Social Studies, 
(3) National Occupational Appraisal of Business 
Education. 

With reference to the first possibility, there is not a 
more pressing problem before the business educators 


The E. C. T. A. 


Yearbooks 


and teachers of the country than that of a frank and 
critical discussion of leadership problems in all phases 
of planning, organizing, administering, supervising, 
teaching, and researching of business education. Such 
a discussion of leadership problems should be crystal- 
lized into a general statement of national policies and 
program. As matters now stand, business education 
has no widely accepted national program of thought 
and action. Business teachers are one of the most 
highly organized groups of teachers in local, state, 
regional, and national associations, and yet they re- 
main today probably one of the most disintegrated 
groups in their educational outlook upon the critical 
social-economic problems and goals of modern civi- 
lized life. What the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence attempted in its 1933 yearbook, Educational 
Leadership: Progress and Possibilities, is suggestive of 
a similar study by business educators. 

In the second yearbook possibility, Business Educa- 
tion and the Social Studies, business educators might 
attempt to clarify the relationships and responsibilities 
(joint and separate) of the leaders in these rapidly 
growing divisions of American education. The com- 
mission for such a yearbook should be appointed at 
least two years in advance in order to provide suf- 
ficient time in which to enter into a working relation- 
ship with the leaders of the social studies for the pur- 
pose of critically studying the mutual problems and 
possibilities of both divisions. 

In the third yearbook possibility, National Occupa- 
tional Appraisal of Business Education, the commis- 
sion for that volume might seek at once the coopera- 
tion of the National Occupational Conference and 
other national organizations for the purpose of engag- 
ing in carefully worked out and evaluated studies of 
business occupations with respect to the courses actu- 
ally offered by business departments in secondary and 
collegiate schools. The unique contribution of busi- 
ness educators in this country has been the preparation 
of students for occupational endeavor. It seems safe 
to assert that this will undoubtedly continue to be its 
unique and distinct contribution, although much more 
broadly conceived and much more adequately realized. 
The future welfare of America is certain to be more 
dependent than ever before upon a well-organized 
program of vocational guidance and education to in- 
sure occupational competence on the part of every citi- 
zen. Let business educators by all means envisage the 
broader social-economic possibilities of business edu- 
cation, but in so doing let them never forget that busi- 
ness education as such is uniquely vocational in its 
character and chief contribution, whether they look to 
the future or contemplate the past—Panul S. Lomax. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


N NO previous 
economic depres- 


Readjustment Business 
sion has the “white- 


Education collar” class of 
A CWA Project workers suffered as 


they have in this one. There are many reasons for 
this. New depths have been plumbed by this upset 
which came at the end of an unprecedented period of 
industrial activity and which has been greatly pro- 
longed. But an even more potent reason for its effect 
on clerical workers is the fact that it came at a time 
when clerical jobs, wages, and standards were about 
ready to be overhauled anyway. 

New office machines and devices came into general 
use when funds for their purchase were easily pro- 
curable. These new mechanical aids did what the in- 
troduction of machinery always does—they did the 
work formerly done in old-fashioned ways by many 
more hands, But the real effect of this new way of 
doing things was obscured by the fact that the tre- 
mendous volume. of business being done was a buffer 
against immediate dismissal of office clerks. True, 
jobs were handled more expeditiously, but there was 
much more work to be done. High pressure salesman- 
ship was keeping up with mass production and business 
was rolling in faster than it could be taken care of by 
a greatly augmented clerical personnel using the latest 
facilitating devices. . 

New machines—new jobs; new jobs—new types of 
training. Such training was not available in schools. 
Training in corporative schools or on the job was un- 
dertaken without complaint, and with only a trace of 
suspicion that business training schools were lagging 
behind the demand for new types of office workers. 
Leffingwell, Hopf and others were complaining about 
the appalling inefficiency with which clerical duties 
were being performed. Well, what of it? What can 
you expect of novices in the use of complex machin- 
ery? Of course it costs money to train clerks to do 
new kinds of work or old kinds in new ways. Man- 
agement was too busy keeping up with orders to bother 
much about office overhead. Thus ran the reactions to 
criticisms. 

What happened when the panic came? Office help 
was kept on a year or two or three. Clerical workers 
never had been fired in large numbers in other panics ; 
why fire them now? But that conditions were differ- 
ent at the inception of this depression was realized fin- 
ally and clerks had to go. Employers reasoned thus: 
We must cut our expenses further; we have more ex- 
perienced bookkeepers, stenographers, and typists than 
we shall need again for a long time because business 
will pick up slowly and because we now use dictating 
machines, bookkeeping machines, billing machines, 
calculating machines, etc., to do the work formerly 
done by stenographers and bookkeepers ; this is a good 
time to clean house; when business picks up we can 
get younger clerks to train for these new duties, or 
possibly find some who have already been trained in 
school or elsewhere. So clerks were let out in large 
numbers. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wages; what about them? One employer wrote me 
that in his office people past fifty were receiving as 
much as $275 a month for ordinary old-fas.ioned 
clerical work. He wanted to know if this wasn't too 
much. Couldn’t he replace these people with c! caper 
help. He hated to fire these faithful workers w'o had 
been with him a long time, but he had to do some- 
thing, he had fired about everyone else. Of course 
he whittled their salaries down first and fina:ly let 
them go never to return. 

I didn’t start out to discuss this distressing p: »blem 
in detail; but merely to say that, (1) there are scores 
of thousands of unemployed experienced old-fash- 
ioned office clerks, stenographers, and bookh:epers 
who will be available when business picks uj:; (2) 
there are scores of thousands of inexperienced office 
clerks of the same kinds who have graduated from 
our schools during the depression; and (3) there will 
be fewer of the old types of jobs and more of the new 
types if and when business again gets under way. This 
means that readjustment training on a grand scale is 
needed if these experienced and inexperienced cicrical 
workers are ever to get back on the job in the ficld of 
their experience or training. This readjustment train- 
ing is one of the peculiar responsibilities of commer- 
cial educators. Are they meeting it? I have seen little 
evidence that they are. 

I wonder where there is an evening high school 
commercial program that specifically meets this read- 
justment need. 

How many high schools have actually stressed sell- 
ing and machine-clerical work in their programs? How 
many commercial department heads have told the 
truth about the present clerical situation with a view to 
reducing the supply of unwanted types of clerks and 
increasing that of the newer types soon sure to be in 
demand ? 

How many have reached the conclusion that if they 
cannot gain support for the newer vocational program 
they may as well abandon the attempt to give any 
vocational training at ali and content themselves witha 
program of economic, consumer-knowledge education? 

What are the private business schools doing about 
this matter? Surely they need not be hampered by 
penny-pinching school boards, or classically-trained 
administrators, or unprogressive teachers with tenure, 
or any of a dozen other potent causes which make 
progress in public schools slow. Are these independ- 
ent schools sensing new needs and meeting them? Or 
are they pottering around with the junior college idea 
or imitating four-year colleges? 

I don’t know the answers to any of the above ques- 
tions, but I should like to know them. Someone should 
make a survey of what is being done by commercia! 
educators and institutions to meet the situation as it 
is developing in connection with our national program 
of economic recovery. 

My attention was recently arrested by this announce- 
ment made in a certain city: “New Era School—A 


(Please turn to page 14) 
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TER more than fifty years ot 

practice, study, discuss:on, and 
rese:ch, business education in the 
high schools still lacks definite agree- 
meni amongst its supporters as to 
wha its objectives should be, what 
shou'd be taught, and how the teach- 
ing :iaterials should be organized in 
curriculum form. In this respect it 
diffe:s from no other kind of educa- 
tion except in the number of years 
of it. evolution. 

T vo great questions still confront 
business education: First, what 
busi:ess knowledge is of most worth 
for everybody who enters the high 
school? Second, what business knowl- 
edge is of greatest value in helping 
a pe’son achieve success in business ? 
It is quite possible that any of us 
coul'l prepare answers to these ques- 
tions satisfactory to himself, but no 
one has as yet answered them in a 
way that meets with general appro- 
bation. There is no danger that this 
article will do so; it is designed 
mercly to throw a little light on cer- 
tain phases of the problem and to 
raise some questions which may or 
may not enlighten those who are 
seeking to find the correct answers. 


What Business Knowledge is Most 
Valuable to Everybody? 


When we stop to consider’ what 
business knowledge could be of most 
worth to everybody in the high 
school, we need to look at the subject 
matter of commercial education 
through the spectacles of the other 
subjects in the high school curricu- 
lum, particularly ‘those of English 
and Social Science. The curricu- 
lums for the pupil who is not defi- 
nitely preparing for business are just 
about as crowded as they can be. If 
anything new is to be put in, some- 
thing old must be taken out. It is 
not unusual to find in high schools 
similar topics discussed in Civics and 
in Junior Business Training, from 


What Business 
Knowledge Is 
Most Valuable 
As Preparation 
For Business 


Employment? 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
PROBLEMS IN 


BUSINESS 


EDUCATON 


by L. A. Rice 


State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


The study of business transactions in which the relation of the 
parties is viewed not only from its effect in Law, Economics, 
and on the Balance Sheet, but from the relationship of the 
parties to one another and to business in general, should form 
the core of the business curriculum in the public high school. 
There is undoubtedly enough material for a five-hour-a-week 


course through every year of the high school. 


Whether the 


existing courses of a social-business nature—Law, Geography, 


Merchandising, Business Organization, 


Office Management, 


Economics, History of Commerce, Junior Business Training— 
will serve the purpose, remains to be seen; it is fairly certain, 
however, that some revamping of such courses is necessary, and 
it must be remembered that many high schools offer less than 


half of those listed. 


very much the same point of view, 
under the direction of teachers who 
are each oblivious to the other’s 
treatment of the topic. We have a 
fairly definite idea at the present time 
about those business customs and 
practices with which every pupil 
needs to be familiar. Let no one 
suppose; however, that the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
will have a monopoly of these items. 
Many of them are begun in the up- 
per grades of the grammar school or 
in the junior high school. Many of 


them form a part of the courses of 
study of some of the old and sedate 
subjects. The reason for this is that 
in recent years all subjects of the ele- 
mentary and high school curriculums 
have tended to become enlivened or 
vitalized by the addition of materials 
of current interest which play a part 
in the everyday lives of the pupils. 
Much of the material formerly rele- 
gated to the commercial curriculum 
has thus found its way into other 
subjects. 


Are Suitable “Consumer Educa- 
tion” Materials Available? 


One of the newer ideas in educa- 
tion about which much has been writ- 
ten in abstract and very little in par- 
ticular is “consumer education.” As 
everybody is now and will remain a 
consumer, this type of education 
needs no defense from a philosophi- 
cal point of view. It might be chal- 
lenged, however, from the point of 
view of adequacy and suitability of 
materials which are to serve the de- 
sired objective, namely the develop- 
ment of an intelligent consumer. In 
the past a discernible effort has been 
made to give some of this material in 
the first year of the high school. 
There are two reasons for this devel- 
opment. First, there were more sub- 
jects in the freshman curriculum of 
a plastic nature, such as Junior Busi- 
ness Training, General Science, and 
Social Science, which permitted of 
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the introduction of new material not 
yet found in the textbooks then being 
used. The second reason was that, 
with the high mortality attendant 
upon high school enrollments, more 
pupils could be reached in this year 
than in any subsequent year. There 
has been a fairly steady gain in the 
persistence of high school pupils in 
recent years, and the NRA codes 
seem to guarantee that a larger num- 
ber of pupils than ever will remain 
in high school through the twelfth 
grade of instruction. It seems de- 
sirable, therefore, that our concepts 
of consumer education should be re- 
ad;usted to incorporate this objective 
in every year of the high school cur- 
riculum in some form or other. A 
recent visit to a class in “non-college 
Chemistry” convinced me that a 
great deal of material valuable to the 
consumer ean be presented best 
through such a medium. - This is be- 
cause consumer education, to be 
really effective, must get down from 
generalities into definite and tech- 
nical practicalities so that the con- 
sumer is getting the real meat of the 
situation. Consumer education, then, 
ought to run all through the high 
school curriculum and culminate in 
a strong course in the last year which 
would be of greater interest to pupils 
because they are that much nearer 
a wage-earning status when con- 
sumption will become a more vital 
problem to them. 


Social-Business Education is a 
Common Task with Other 
Teacher Groups 


The study of business from a 
social point of view has long been a 
part of the content of many courses 
of study in the social sciences. The 
disturbing thing about this to com- 
mercial educators ought to be not 
the overlapping of materials so much 
as the gaps in the sequence of study 
which must inevitably result when 
two or more agencies endeavor to 
supply similar service without con- 
sultation with one another. We do 
not need jealousy of our preroga- 
tives, real or fancied, so much as we 
need a deep and great concern about 
the selection of the proper materials 
out of the vast amount available. Ii 
I had nothing else to do, I could 
spend ten hours of every day in read- 
ing and digesting the materials of 
business education which come to my 
desk—textbooks, workbooks, books 
on educational theory and procedure, 
magazine articles, syllabi, and many 
other scattered publications. The 
National Recovery program itself, 
concerned at every angle with busi- 
ness, provides more material than a 


full-time reader can handle. The 
amount of overlapping and repetition 
of these publications is astounding 
and new ideas seem in danger of ob- 
scurity from the tons of old material 
by which they are surrounded. A 
possible way out for us seems to be 
participation in a program that will 
lead to the integration of the high 
school educational program in such 
a way as to select out of the accumu- 
lated data of the past—which con- 
stantly grows larger every year— 
those needs which we consider vital 
to pass on to those who will be in 
control of business and all other pub- 
lic affairs in the next generation. At 
the present time a committee of the 
Department of Secondary Education 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion is at work on a study of the pos- 
sibilities of better integration of high 
school subjects. Another commis- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation is studying the social-eco- 
nomic objectives of all education. 
The National Education Associa- 
tion’s Department of Business Edu- 
cation is endeavoring to develop a 
workable code of objectives of busi- 
ness education. Our newly organ- 
ized National Council of Business 
Education will probably give its early 
attention to the matter of policies in 
business education. Business teach- 
ers in the high schools should have 
an. important part in the interpreta- 
tion of the results of all of these 
studies, which will undoubtedly have 
their influence upon the business cur- 
riculum in the public high schools. 


What Business Knowledge is Most 
Valuable as Preparation for 
Business Employment? 


When we turn our attention to the 
second question, curriculum materi- 
als for the training of the high 
school students preparing for busi- 
ness, we are immediately at grips 
with a half century of tradition. 
There are those who advocate teach- 
ing everybody Shorthand or Book- 
keeping or Law just as in past years 
there were those who advocated 
teaching everybody Latin or Algebra. 
Then there are those who would not 
teach anybody any of these subjects 
in the high school but would make 
up an entirely new curriculum con- 
sisting of courses which for the most 
part are not now known by any par- 
ticular name. Whatever justifica- 
tion the proponents of such a plan 
may have, they ought to be convinced 
of its futility from an administrative 
point of view. Changes in educa- 
tion occur slowly and perhaps it 1s 
well that they do. The taxpayers 
who support a public educational pro- 


gram are likely to be a generation 
behind in their educational ideas un- 
less they have been definitely kept in- 
formed by a well-organized publicity 
program which ought to be a part of 
every modern educational scheme, 

Relatively few of the materials of 
business education would receive the 
unanimous vote of business teachers 
were they to be listed in a_ ballot, 
Whatever those things are which 
everybody agrees should be a part of 
our business education plan should 
be incorporated into the core of the 
business curriculum. The absence of 
agreement on many of these iopics, 
however, may denote not so i ‘uch a 
lack of value in the material i‘-clf as 
a notion that the lack of the p: ictical 
knowledge may be compensaid for 
by a desirable personality in th. busi- 
ness worker. At the presen time 
business men are giving some study 
to this problem. It is quite obvious 
that in many business positions a 
satisfactory attitude on the part of 
the worker overbalances certain de- 
ficiencies in knowledge or skill. As 
one business man puts it, “A large 
per cent of the positions in our or- 
ganization can be filled by anybody 
of average ability; no specia! apti- 
tudes are required. What we want 
is a cooperative attitude on the part 
of the employee, and a will to do the 
job better than it has ever been done 
before.” 


Character Training in Specific 
Business Transactions is 
Most Desirable 


Ever so often education concerns 
itself actively with the problems of 
character training. It is an age-old 
objective of education which at inter- 
vals needs to be taken out, dusted 
off, and re-viewed to determine 
whether anything new has been dis- 
covered about it. In business edu- 
cation we have been concerned not 
so much with the development of 
character in the abstract as with defi- 
nite training in attitudes toward par- 
ticular situations which the business 
teacher through textbooks or through 
his experience was able to visualize 
as probably confronting the student 
under his care when the latter be- 
came a business worker. This type 
of character training still seems ‘0 
me to be the most feasible phase of 
the problem. We shall probably get 
further with it, however, if we 1- 
corporate into the commercial cur- 
riculum in the high school a great 
deal more study of specific business 
transactions in which the relation ot 
the parties is viewed not only !rom 
its effect in Law, Economics, and on 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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OFFICE PRACTICE 


AT 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


by Vernal H. Carmichael and others 


Editor's comment: 


It has been at the request of several business 


teachers that we have sought and been granted permission by 
M. E. Studebaker, Head, Department of Commerce of the Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, to reprint this article 
from the November, 1933, issue of the “Ball State Commerce 


Journal,” 


This successful office practice course, built in line 


with high school requirements, represents an accumulation of 
teaching experience and careful study by B. M. Swinford, 
Frances Botsford, Elsie Mares, M. E. Studebaker, and Vernal 


H. Carmichael of the Ball State Teachers College faculty. 


‘} HE young people who enter the 
business world of today 
through jobs as stenographers, secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, clerks, salesmen, 
or even more minor jobs, or who 
take positions which lead to man- 
agerial responsibilities in the indi- 
vidual proprietorship, the partner- 
ship, or the corporation, are immedi- 
ately confronted with a great number 
of complex office practices. These 
office practices are made only the 
more difficult because of the extend- 
ed use of so many different kinds of 
office machines in the daily routine 
of the business organization. When 
a young office employee is brought 
face to face with a whole new set-up 
of office machinery, none of which 
he has ever seen or touched before, 
confusion at once seizes hold upon 
him. The high school, the junior 
college, and the collegiate school of 
business can render a real service by 
anticipating the problems and provid- 
ing for the needs of their graduates 
in their initial period of employment. 
One of the most valuable services 
that any school can render is to give 
its students an opportunity to learn 
about a great many of the most-used 
ofice machines through actual exper- 
ience with the machines. There is 
no substitute that can compare in 
value with actual experience in learn- 
ing how to use these office machines. 
The fact that a student has barely 
touched a machine in school means 
that he will not be afraid to touch it 
when he finds it in a business office. 

In attempting to make the commer- 
cial curriculum more nearly fit the 
needs of its student body, the De- 
partment of Commerce of Ball 


State Teachers College has just re- 
cently organized a new course which 
has been designated as Office Prac- 
tice. Knowing that its graduates will 
be teachers, and that teachers must 
know office machines if they are te 
give instruction upon them, this 
course has been organized to meet 
this need. The course is not given 
with the intention of developing in 
the student a high degree of skill 
upon any one machine. Instead it is 
aimed to give the student an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to care for and to 
operate intelligently a number of dif- 
ferent machines. Incidentally, the 
knowledge which the student gains in 
this course becomes of a rather defi- 
nite personal value to him as he con- 
tinues his study in the other courses 
in the department. 

Since it is not intended to build a 


high degree of skill upon any of the 
machines, the rotation plan rather 
than the battery plan of instruction 
is used. The machines which have 
been selected for the course were 
chosen because of their high fre- 
quency of use in the modern office. 
Definite problems are set up for each 
of these machines and presented to 
the student in the form of a guide 
sheet. The student is provided with 
an assignment schedule and an index 
to the assignments. Instruction 
books and pamphlets are placed at 
his disposal. The assignment sched- 
ule, the index to assignments, and 
the guide sheet of instructions are 
given in detail in this discussion. 
With but little modification, these 
materials may well be used in a high 
school class in office practice. Any 
commercial department will be grea:- 


Some of the Equipment Used in the Teaching of Office Practice at 
Ball State Teachers College 
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ly handicapped in presenting a course 
in office practice as outlined here, if 
it is not equipped with office ma- 
chines. 


Assignment Schedule 


Assignment of Work Beginning: 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 
Students 26 3 10 17 24 31 7 14 


Austin Cc Review F G H 


Nov. Nov. Dec. 
21 28 5 


Final Each assignment requires two reci- 


Beall 


Burt 
Charlier 
Clevenger 
DeVoe 


Dunn 
Dunham 


Haisley 
Harrison 
Himelick 
Hull 
Kiser 


Luetkemeier 


McColly 


Messmore 


Miller 
Osborne 


Peterson 
Tomson 


Assignments 


A 


Review G H I 
Review J 
F i Review A 
G Review B 
H Review C 

Review D 
Review E 
Review 


j / Review 


Index to Assignments 


Machines 


Listinc MACHINES 


Burroughs -Electric Adding and 


Billing Machine 


Sunstrand and Dalton Adding 
Machines 


CALCULATING MACHINES—NON- 
LISTING 
Burroughs Calculator 
Comptometer 
Monroe Calculator 
DiIcTAPHONE 
Dictating Machine 
Transcribing Machine 
Shaving Machine 
DupLIcATING MACHINES 
Ditto 


Speedograph 
Mimeograph and Mimeoscope 


Multigraph—Typesetting 
Machine 


TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood 
Royal 
L. C. Smith 
Remington 
Woodstock 
Underwood Noiseless 
Remington Noiseless 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Addressograph 
Paper cutter 
Stapling machine 
Numbering machine 
Bookkeeping machine 


Type of Problems 


Final 
Final 
Final 
Final 
Final 
Final 
Final 
Final 


Final 


Guide 


Number Sheet 


Addition 
Multiplication 
Subtraction 
Statements 


Addition 
Multiplication 
Subtraction 


Addition 
Multiplication 
Subtraction 
Divisiotr: 


Dictation 
Transcription 
Shaving records 


Carbon paper 
Copy ribbon 
Care of machine 


Carbon paper 
Pencils 
Ink 


Type stencils 
Correct errors 
Use stylus 


Set up type 
Adjust machine 
Distribute type 
Fill in addresses 


Pica type 
Elite type 
Machine parts 
Type exercises 


Exercises are worked 
in which the different 
machines are used 


2 


of Days 


Page 


1 


tations of fifty minutes each, with 
outside preparation to complete it, 
The amount of outside preparation 
is equal to the usual demand on a 
student for prepared courses. In 
general, each assignment will require 
about five hours for completion, 
From two to four students work on 
an assignment at a time, dejending 
upon the size of the class, 


At the beginning of the te’m the 
teacher spends considerable | \me in 
demonstrating the use and op: ration 
of the various machines. -\s_ the 
term progresses, his work b: comes 
chiefly that of supervising aid as- 
sisting those students who ne«:l help 
in the preparation of their ‘ssign- 
ments. The individual ability of 
the students will result in cert..in as- 
signments being completed ‘11 less 
than the required time. Thos. stud- 
ents who complete an assignm nt be- 
fore the time required are urzed to 
do additional work on the machines 
in order that they may increase the 
efficiency of their operations on that 
machine. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon a systematic practice and 
procedure in doing all work, «s well 
as the care of machines, and order 
of the laboratory or work room. 


A sample Assignment Schedule 
for a class of twenty students and an 
Index to Assignments are outlined on 
this page. Below is the guide sheet— 
instructions to be followed, and the 
various assignments are shown on 
the following pages. 


GUIDE SHEET 


Text: Secretarial Practice, Hainfeld. 
Units I-X XVIII and Units LVII-LXIX 
inclusive. 


Read the textbook discussion and any 
other manuals or instruction books avail- 
able concerning each machine immedi- 
ately before trying to prepare the assign- 
ment on that machine. Be sure to read 
the pages given in the assignments below 
and work out the problems as you read. 


Miscellaneous Instructions: 


_1. Follow instructions closely in label- 
ling exercises. 


2. Fasten exercises together with paper 
clips. 


3. Place paper clip at upper leit-hand 
corner of page. 


4. Hand exercises in on time. 


5. Place covers back upon machines and 
place machine in proper place when as 
signment has been completed. 

6. Help to keep the office practice room 
neat and clean. 


7. Take good care of all equipment. 
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ASSIGNMENT A. 


Burroughs Listing Machine (two 
days). 


Burroughs Electric Adding and 
Billing Machine 


Read: Burroughs Business Practice 
Handbook, pages 3, 7-16, on addition; 
page 9 on subtraction, and page 38 on 
multiplication. 

Solve the following problems and hand 
in all addition problems on one tape, all 
subtraction problems on another tape, etc. 
Type your name, date, assignment num- 
ber, aud the name of the machine upon 
which the work is done, at the top of each 
tape. Fold each tape so that your name 
will appear on the outside. 

Adi Solve these problems, taking 
a sub-‘otal after the fifth number in each 
case. 


67 450 50.60 324.56 
11 6600 4.04 28.357 
88 24000 52.38 479. 
14 240 357.89 46.275 
47 776 48 35 

- - - sub-total here - - - 
24 4659 85.39 27.56 
57 873485 3:57 128.49 
83 93 349.87 92.45 


Advition and Subtraction: Solve these 
problems, taking a sub-total after the fifth 
number, and then subtracting the two 
numbers that follow the sub-total in each 
case. 


354.25 524.16 24.16 163.87 
132.63 87.23 49.68 
45.71 98.26 40.85 248.27 
5.86 64.91 75.24 13.24 
28.97 3.48 20.00 15.00 
Ss S 
50.00— 160.00— 10.00— 150.00— 
20.00)— 100.00— 20.00— 55.00— 


Subtraction: Solve these problems and 
verify your answers by adding. 


39725 — 8457 — 835.3 — 249.364 
89438 — 43963 — 429 —236.228 = 
79346 — 348.8 = 2783 — 583 = 
843.4 — 576.2 = 8976— 4321= 

Multplication: Solve these problems. 
Place decimal point correctly. 

3 X23 = 8007 « 30.07 = 
98 « 85 = 408 « 609% = 
7.54X 69 = 
2.5X4.7= 23 

Statements: Read Burroughs Bu simess 


Practice Handbook, page 33. Make six 
billheads on half sheets of typing paper 
and copy the three illustrations on page 33, 
and also the three statements below. 


Apr. 3 32.23 May 1 34, oc June 2 45.00 


6 5.64 5 4 15.83 
11 14.45 13 68 10 65.44 
14 3.25 17. 10.50 12 83.56 
15 25.00 19 165.85 17 17.20 

Ss 
25 11.65- 20 60.00- 25 25.00- 
30 14.84— 25 15.06- Z8 3.50- 


ASSIGNMENT B. 
Other Listing Machines 
(two days). 
Sunstrand and Dalton Adding 
Machines 


Read: Gregg Office Machine Practice, 
Series No. 3, pages 1-26 on addition ; 26- 27 
and 32 on subtraction ; 35-40 on multipli- 
Gregg Office Machine Practice, 


Cation. 


4, pages 1-22 on addition; 
32-38 on 


Series No. 
22-23 and 29 on subtraction; 
multiplication. 

Work the following problems on both 
the Sunstrand and the Dalton machines. 
Hand in all addition problems on one 
tape, all subtraction problems on another 
tape, etc. Type your name, date, assign- 
ment number, and the name of ‘the ma- 
chine upon which the work is done, at the 
top of each page. Fold so that your name 
will appear on the outside. 

Addition: Solve these problems, iaking 
a sub-total after the fifth number in each 
case. 


76 350 60.50 243.65 

22 5500 5.05 82.735 

99 32000 5.83 974. 

13 350 537.89 46.725 

37 885 84 

- - - sub-total here - - - 

23 6459 58.93 37.65 

46 973485 5.37 218.49 

38 39 493.78 29.54 

Subtraction: Solve these problems and 
verify your answers by adding. 
28634 — 7485 = 853.4 — 347.632 = 
98348 — 34369 = 538 — 326.228 = 
68436 — 483.8 =  .356 = 
954.3 —675.2= .9867 = .1234 = 

Multiplication: Solve these problems. 
Observe decimal points closely. 

= 7008 20.06 = 
58) = 309 & 408% = 
9.54 X67 = 536 X 6%= 


ASSIGNMENT C. 


Calculating Machines—Non- 
Listing (two days). 


Burroughs Calculator, Comptom- 
eter, and Monroe Calculator 


Read: Gregg Office Practice, Series No. 
2, pages 1-9 on addition; 12-16 on multi- 
plication; 36-71 on subtraction, and 48-64 
on division. Comptometer Course in 
Business Arithmetic, pages iv, 1, 2, 3, on 
addition; 12, 13, 16, 19, 20, 27, and 28 on 
multiplication ; 36 on 
41, 42, 43 on division. Gregg Office Ma- 
chine Practice Series, “The Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine,” pages 1-32. 

Work each of the following problems 
two times—once on the Burroughs or 
Comptometer and once on the Monroe. 
Turn in two sets of answers on plain 
paper. Type your name, date, assignment 
number, and the name of the machine 
upon which the work is done, in the upper 
left-hand corner of the page. 


subtraction ; and 


Addition: Solve each problem twice as 
instructed. 
46 234 2457 
34 960 3982 47.35 9% 
24 400 4863 256.4 


59 142 9005 09 4% 
68 634 4280 563.07 3% 
48 569 8093-249. 4 1/6 


tometer. Solve both columns on Monroe. 
842—788 = 932—658 = 
48327 —9654 = 56437 —8765 = 
8965 — 72.46 — 7964— 9245= 
1345 — 400.38 = 1732 — 300.46 = 
75.84— 39.90 — 57.48— 28.80 = 


Multiplication: Solve each _ problem 


twice as instructed. 


x 

un 


7.04 S< 3.0814 


Division: Solve first column on Bur- 
roughs and second qlumn on Comptome- 
ter. Solve both columns on Monroe. 


9476 -- 23 = 15936 ~ 32 = 
9827 +96 = 8935-69 = 
84635 940 = 48659 480 = 
8543 + 546=— 456= 
8.5 + 34.32 = = 


ASSIGNMENT D. 


Dictaphone (two days). 
Dictating, Transcribing and 
Shaving Machines 


Read: Secretarial Practice, Hainfeld, 
pages 290-309. Get materials for dictation 
from Rational Dictation, McNamara. 

Dictate a letter and an article, each ap- 
proximately 100 words in length. Tran- 
scribe both the letter and the article upon 
the typewriter. Arrange each attractively 
upon a full-size sheet of typewriting pa- 
per. Exchange records with a member of 
your assignment group and transcribe his 
letter and article in a manner similar to 
that in which you have transcribed the 
materials on your own record. 

Shave your own record. Set the shav- 
ing knife while the carriage is at the ex- 
treme left. Move carriage to extreme 
right before pressing motor switch. Han- 
dle records with care. You will be re- 
quired to pay for broken records. 

Type your name, date, assignment num- 
ber, and the name of the machine upon 
which the work is done in the upper left- 
hand corner of the top page of the as- 
signment. 


ASSIGNMENT E. 
Duplicating Machines (two days). 
Ditto 
Read: DITTO, Its Use and Operation, 
pages 18-21 and 24-28 before starting on 
this assignment. Read the entire pam- 

phlet before completing the unit. 

Type a full page of any material you 
may desire to use with hectograph (Ditto 
or Speedograph) carbon paper. Do not 
crowd the material at the top or bottom 
of the page. Arrange the material at- 
tractively upon the page. Place the mas- 
ter sheet on the Ditto and run off five 
good duplicated copies. 

Type another page of material with a 
copy ribbon. From this master sheet, run 
off five good copies on the Ditto. 

Handle the Ditto roll with extreme 
care. Be careful that your finger nails do 
not dig into the gelatin. Always wind 
roll on back spool when you are through, 

Type your name, date, assignment num- 
ber, and the name of the machine upon 
which the work is done in the upper left- 
hand corner of the top page of assignment. 


ASSIGNMENT F. 
Duplicating Machines (two days). 
Speedograph 
Read: Secretarial Practice, Hainfeld, 


pages 241-242. Review the material which, 
you were asked to read in Assignment E. 

With hectograph carbon paper or with 
a copy ribbon, type a master sheet of a 
poem or some other interesting material. 


| | = 
Subtraction: Solve first column on 
Burroughs and second column on Comp- 
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Use a Speedograph pencil or Ditto ink to 
draw a design to nserete the poem or 
other material on the master sheet. From 
this master sheet, run off five good copies 
on the Speedograph. 

Handle the Speedograph roll with care. 
Be careful that your finger nails do not 
dig into the gelatin. It is not necessary 
to wind roll up when through. 

Type your name, date, assignment num- 
ber, and the name of the machine upon 
which the work is done in the upper left- 
hand corner of the top page of assignment. 


ASSIGNMENT G. 


Duplicating Machines (two days). 
Mimeograph and Mimeoscope 


Read: Secretarial Practice, Hainfeld, 
pages 243-267, and the Mimeograph Serv- 
ice Book, especially pages 7-14 and 19-20. 

Plan a page of material which will in- 
clude the typing of a poem or some inter- 
esting information and draw a design to 
illustrate this material. Buy a stencil and 
copy this material upon it. Type the poem 
or other material and draw the design 
with a stylus. Use the mimeoscope in 
making the design. Get your ideas for a 
design from the Mimeograph Book of II- 
lustrations, or from an outside source of 
your own choice. 

Run off ten good copies on the mimeo- 
graph—five with the use of the slip-sheet 
device and five without it. Hand in these 
ten copies together with the stencil prop- 
erly blotted and folded in one copy for 
filing. 

Learn how to use correction fluid, 
whether you make errors or not. Learn 
how to set the automatic counting device 
on the mimeograph, raise and lower the 
print on the page, put a stencil on and take 
it off, ink the machine, turn the slip-sheet 
device on and off, and place cylinder when 
not in use. 

Type your name, date, assignment num- 
ber, and the name of the machine upon 
which the work is done in the upper left- 
hand corner of the top page. 


ASSIGNMENT H. 


Duplicating Machines (two days). 
Multigraph—typesetting machine 


Read: Secretarial Practice, Hainfeld, 
pages 274-275. 


Divide the work of setting up a short 
letter with date, salutation, and compli- 
mentary close among the members of your 
assignment group. Leave plenty of room 
for inside address. Run off at least ten 
copies for each member of the group 
working upon the assignment. Each stu- 
dent is to find a typewriter with a ribbon 
that matches the ribbon on the multigraph 
and type in different addresses in five of 
the copies. These five copies: are to be 
handed in. 

Learn to adjust the type to make it 
lighter or darker, raise or lower print on 
the page, and adjust the margins on the 
right or left of the page. 

Remove the form from the drum and 
return the type to its proper place. If 
loose type are found on the table, place 
them in their proper channels on the 
Multigraph typesetter by hand. The little 
groove on the type should always be to the 
right. Take great care in seeing that the 
type are put back on the typesetter cor- 
rectly. 

Type your name, date, assignment num- 
ber, and the name of the machine upon 
which the work is done in the upper left- 
hand corner of the top page. 


“ASSIGNMENT I. 


Typewriters (two days). 
Underwood, Royal, L. C. Smith, 
Remington, Woodstock, Under- 
wood Noiseless, and Remington 

Noiseless Machines 


Type a letter of approximately 100 — 


words with a carbon copy on a machine 
with pica type. Type the same letter with 
a carbon copy on a machine with elite 
type. 

On half-size sheets of paper, make 
seven copies of the first four-line exercise 
on page 30 of Webb, Simplified Typewrit- 
ing, one on each kind of typewriter men- 
tioned above. 


On letter-size paper, make seven copies 
of the tabulation on page 68 of Webb, 
one on each kind of typewriter. 


Make sure that you know how to use 
each of the following parts or adjustments 
on each kind of typewriter: Marginal 
stops, margin release, tabular stops, tabu- 
lar key, variable line spacer, line space 
adjusting lever, ribbon key, paper release, 
paper fingers, and paper guide. 


Type your name, date, assignment num- 
ber, and the name of the typewriter upon 
which the work is done in the upper left- 
hand corner of each page of material in 
this assignment. 


ASSIGNMENT J. 
Miscellaneous (two days). 
Addressograph, paper cutter, stap- 
ling machines, numbering ma- 
chine, bookkeeping machine, ete, 


Read: Hainfeld, 
pages 280, 282, 325, 

Cut sheets of Eccles paper so that 
you have 10 pieces the size of a small 
business envelope, and 15 pieces the size 
of a large business envelope. Print ad- 
dresses on these pieces of paper by using 
the 25 addressograph plates which ar © pro- 
vided with the addressograph whic! is in 
the office. Place addresses in correct 
position. 

Stamp the return address in the proper 
corner with the rubber stamp. 

Number the envelopes in the low: + left- 
hand corner with the Bates Num ering 
Machine. In numbering, start the short 
envelopes with number 250, and th. large 
envelopes with 5430. 

Staple envelopes together in groups of 
five, placing the staple in the upper right- 
hand corner. 

With a pen, write your name, da:c, and 
assignment number in the upper right- 
hand corner of the top envelope i: each 
group. 

You are not asked to prepare an exer- 
cise on the bookkeeping machine. How- 
ever, you should ask your instructor to 
explain the operation of this machine to 
you. 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge 
(Continued from page 8) 


Iree Public Day School for Adults 
Under the Administration of the 
Soard of Education.” It is a CWA 
project. What is it doing about read- 
justment training in the field of busi- 
ness education? I don’t know; but 
here is the list of courses announced : 
Bookkeeping, Business — English, 
Commercial Law, Typewriting, and 
Shorthand. Then there is this state- 
ment: “Other classes will be organ- 
ized if 10 or more persons register.” 

Assume that you are an unem- 
ployed bookkeeper. What would 
you select to help you make your re- 
adjustment? Shorthand and Type- 
writing? Or Commercial Law? Or 
Business English? 

What comfort could an unem- 
ployed stenographer find in this of- 
fering? Should she jump from the 
stenographic frying pan into the 
bookkeeper fire? Of course if she is 
90% efficient as a stenographer, and 
if her faulty knowledge of English 
accounts for the other 10% of in- 
efficiency, and if the particular brand 
of business English offered is what 
she happens to need, of course she 
should register for “business Eng- 
lish”’—if she still believes that the 
demand for first-class stenographers 
will exceed the supply when times 
are good again. What an array of 
disconcerting “ifs” for the distracted 
unemployed who really wants help! 


Of course, if I as an unemployed 
person can find out just what busi- 
ness jobs are likely to be open later, 
and if I can decide which one of them 
I shouid train for, and if I can find 
nine other similarly situated unem- 
ployed office clerks whom [ can in- 
terest in the training I desire, and if 
I register for this new course and 
cause the nine others to register, the 
course I want will be given. 

“New Era Schools” are dealing 
with their problem just as evening 
schools have dealt with theirs for 
years—announce a few traditional 
commercial courses and offer to add 
others if there is a sufficiently large 
demand for them. But this demand 
rarely becomes articulate; a need for 
training is felt but the nature of it 
is not clear. The names of conven- 
tional school subjects are not stimu- 
lating either to employed people who 
should take up-grading courses or to 
unemployed people who seek help in 
making occupational readjustments. 
At its worst, such a list of subjects 
leads to unfortunate decisions to 
switch from stenographic to book- 
keeping work, or from the latter to 
the former. Either way around, it is 
a futile business. 

Why shouldn’t commercial educa- 
tors survey the local community, as- 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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JOHN CORNHAMM was born 
on an isolated farm in Silt 
To\.nship, Clay County, in one of 
our mid-western states. His parents 
were typical hard-working farmers. 
He was an only child. When the 
parents died he found himself in 
possession of a large tract of fertile 
land, together with stock, equipment, 
and substantial improvements. 

John married a daughter of a New 
England family and reared seven 
sons. Work on the farm had left 
very little opportunity for John to 
go to school. But he had learned to 
read and write and figure. The dis- 
tance to town was so great that it 
was impossible to market the direct 
products of the soil at a profit. So 
the family specialized in cattle and 
hogs, which they took to the nearest 
railway station. From year to year 
he purchased more land to provide 


Courtesy of Successful Farming, 


feed for his constantly increasing 
herds until his holdings spread over 
a large area. 

John had a_ vivid imagination 
which was stimulated by the gran- 
deur of the landscape as viewed 
from various spots on the farm. In 
his daydreams his farm buildings on 


Courtesy of Successful Farming 


the sky line rose and multiplied un- 
til the cooling shade trees, orchards, 
and barns were replaced by giant 
skyscrapers of the modern city. 


| Mr. Slinker 


IN THE TEACHING 
OF ECONOMICS 


By Clay D. Slinker 


Director of Business Education, Des Moines Public Schools 


An accepted primary objective in teaching economics in the 
public schools is to train citizens for a more intelligent con- 


sideration of the common economic problems arising in every- 
day life, and an increased ability to assume economic responsi- 


bilities incident to the ev eryday 


affairs of all, regardless of oc- 


cupation. It should definitely and specifically aim to aid pupils 


in their understandings of social problems that find their origin 


in economic conditions. 


So matters went until a great war 
led to tremendous increases in the 
market value of everything that he 
had accumulated. The prices paid 
brought him such enormous amounts 
of cash that he became not only a 
farmer but a monied man. 


He Becomes a Financial and 
Business Leader 


The new role pleased him and 
tickled his fancy. He was solicited 
to participate in this and that enter- 
prise. He decided to move to town 
and start a bank. He knew nothing 
about the banking business but he 
had the money and he could hire the 
work done. The opportunity to make 
big money stimulated his imagina- 
tion. The offers of official positions 
in financial and industrial enter- 
prises, gratified his suddenly devel- 
oped ego. He was president of the 
Solidity Bank, the Producers Can- 
ning Company, The Imps Oil and 
Refining Company, The Consolidated 
Life Insurance Company, and a long 
list of other commercial, financial, 
and industrial undertakings. His 
sons left the farm to accept vice- 
presidencies, and memberships on 
boards of directors. Thus he came to 
see in real life the fruition of his 
wildest dreams. 


Courtesy of The Des Moines Register 


Because of his great holdings he 


was consulted on all civic matters. 
He was elected president of the 


15 


Chamber of Commerce, the Greater 
Urban Committee, the Town Plan- 
ning Commission, and was made 
chairman of the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research. And so it went on, 
with no end to the private and pub- 
lic enterprises in which he and his 
sons engaged until the bubble finally 
burst. His bank closed its doors. 
Then followed in quick succession 
the downfall of a whole line of in- 
stitutions which had been held to- 


Courtesy of The Des Moines Register 
gether by fabrics too thin to stand 
the strain of a business pause. 

Hundreds who had entrusted their 
entire savings to the care of this 
egotistical financial god were com- 
pelled to resort to soup kitchens sup- 
ported by charitable institutions for 
subsistence. 


Courtesy of The Des Moines Register 


But His Self-Education Includes 
No Study of Economics 


Now it must not be supposed that 


on account of his lack of schooling 
he was uneducated. During the long 
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winter evenings out on the farm he 
had read and re-read again and again 
the few books his wife had brought 
from her old home library. They in- 
cluded Grimm’s Fairy Tales, The 
Life of Napoleon, Julius Caesar and 
the Roman Empire, and The Three 
Musketeers. These, of course, had 
been read without the aid of a broad- 
minded interpreter to relate or to 
differentiate. Thus the wreckage. 
And thus in greater or less measure 
runs the story of wrecked enter- 
prises, civic and private, that are 
built upon the sands of unsound 
economic principles. Too often finan- 
cial success in some one enterprise 
has been interpreted as a sign of 
broad business sagacity and economic 
understanding. 

Fairy tales and Greek mythology 
were not based upon actual human 
experiences. They were the results 
of creative imagination. Those old 
tales and myths have stirred the 
imagination of uncounted thousands 
of young people. They have stimu- 
lated a desire to read. They have, 
with wise interpretation, brought in- 
to the thinking of younger children 
wholesome influences which have un- 
doubtedly aided in shaping life phi- 
losophies. 

Science, entirely the reverse, how- 
ever, is based upon fact and thus be- 
comes classified knowledge. Science 
promotes habits of caution and thor- 
oughness in dealing with problems 
within its realm. It refuses to ac- 
cept unproved theories, and is not 
concerned with fanciful tales. Un- 
der its influence young people put 
away unsound, foundationless imag- 
inings and base reasonings upon pro- 
ven facts and authentic principles. 

Economics is the science that treats 
of the relation of the world’s wealth 
to the world’s needs. It would ap- 
pear then, that to be an economist 
would imply a knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of the world’s wealth and 
the factors involved in the uses and 
exchanges of it. Any lack or weak- 
ness in this qualification is likely to 
lead to unsound conclusions. Purely 
creative imaginings as recorded 
fairy tales and mythology are haz- 
ardous in economics. 

A school program which includes 
formal economics should also in- 
clude as preparatory to its study, a 
general business knowledge and fa- 
miliarity with geographical facts, as 
well as facts of world history. 


What Are the Objectives of Public 
School Economics? 

An accepted primary objective in 
teaching economics in the public 
schools is to train citizens for a more 
intelligent consideration of the com- 


mon economic problems arising in 
everyday life, and an increased abil- 
ity to assume economic responsibili- 
ties incident to the everyday affairs 
of all, regardless of occupation. It 
should definitely and specifically aim 
to aid pupils in their understandings 
of social problems that find their 
origin in economic conditions. 

Another objective generally ac- 
cepted is to furnish a correlated 
training that will provide an under- 
standing of fundamental economic 
principles and their specific applica- 
tions in business and industry. This 
implies a concrete rather than an ab- 
stract treatment of the subject on a 
secondary level. Such a treatment is 
essential as an aid to the pupil in en- 
visaging relationships of those en- 
gaged in various branches of enter- 
prise, and in eventually comprehend- 
ing his relationships and_responsi- 
bilities as a member of an organiza- 
tion. 

A previous study ot world history, 
economic geography, general busi- 
ness procedures, and at least the 
functioning aspects of business or- 
ganization should prepare the pupil 
for such a study of economics. Such 
an approach and study is invaluable 
as a preparation, not only for voca- 
tional efficiency but for a happier 
performance of one’s duties as a 
participant in specific activities of 
commerce and industry. 

Another most important objective 
is to develop an understanding of the 
interdependence of different types of 
business. It should develop the fact 
that success in any field is dependent 
upon conditions in certain other fields 
as well as upon native ability and 
world needs. Such an understanding 
is essential to an intelligent selec- 
tion of a vocation. Furthermore an 
appreciation of this fact should pro- 
mote a cooperative spirit and happy 
participation by each individual in 
the undertakings in which he has a 
part. 

Another objective is that of devel- 
oping the fact that permanent 
economic welfare is promoted by 
openmindedness and a disposition to 
discover and weigh facts, rather 
than an adherence to prejudices and 
beliefs in fairy tales of quick and 
easy wealth. 

The flow of international casi 
suggests another important objective, 
namely, the meaning of debtor and 
creditor nations. This may be con- 
sidered pretty deep for secondary 
school study. But high school pupils 
can at least learn how it is that a 
debtor nation may find it easier to 
market its surplus. Such an under- 
standing should aid in forecasting 
trends in international trade and help 


in making right judgments pertain- 
ing to production. Problems of 
American agriculture today center 
around this very important economic 
principle. 

In these days of trust companies 
and cooperative banks, insurance 
corporations and other institutions 
organized to receive deposits of 
funds, the course in economics 
should develop somewhere the im- 
portance of sterling character. [{on- 
esty in the handling of funds beiong- 
ing to others and deposited for safe- 
keeping or mutual benefit is a first 
consideration. It is directly reiated 
to economic welfare, and its impor- 
tance should not be overlook«! in 
any course in economics. In_ this 
connection there lies an opport: nity 
for breeding ideals of fairness and 
cooperativeness as business princi- 
ples having direct bearings upon 
economics. 

Somewhere in the early past of 
the course there should be deveioped 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the outlay of energy necessary to the 
earning of a dollar or any other unit 
of money on various occupational 
levels. Such appreciations are essen- 
tial not only in measuring personal 
efficiency, but also to a sympathetic 
understanding of the economic prob- 
lems faced by other members o/ so- 
ciety. 

Interpretations of facts in the his- 
tory of nations depend upon eco- 
nomic understandings. Students of 
economics discover reasons for wars 
and political intrigues which with- 
out economic causes would remain 
unexplainable. 

The amount of production is not 
a safe criterion by which to judge 
efficiency. High wage scales will not 
assure contentment in an organiza- 
tion whether industrial, commercial, 
or professional. It is demonstrable 
that participation in councils pro- 
motes interest on the part of em- 
ployees which may be productive of 
economic returns far in excess of 
those obtained through high wage 
scales in the absence of participation 
in consultations where plans are 
made. Facts of economic organiza- 
tion show that the amount of super- 
vision required diminishes where re- 
sponsibilities are definitely placed 
upon divisions or departments in an 
organization. These facts show that 
relieving employees of personal re- 
sponsibility for plans and results in- 
creases the need for supervision and 
correspondingly reduces the net 
economic returns. Successful exccu- 
tives have found it profitable to in- 
clude the experts in the councils of 
the organization where planning is 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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The Blackstone Stenographic 
Proficiency Tests, Form A 


HE Blackstone Stenographic 
T Proficiency Tests, Form A, by 
E. G. Blackstone and Mary W. Mc- 
Lauzhlin, World Book Company, 
wer: given at the end of the first 
semester. These tests consist of 
seven parts: English, Syllabificatioa, 
Office Practice, Alphabetizing, Ab- 
breviations, Business Organization, 
and Transcription, 

‘hey were chosen in order to find 
out if there existed much difference 
in the general knowledge of the two 
groups. Total Scores on the entire 
seven tests were used to show the 
following results: 


New Plan Control 


The following figures show a com- 
parison of the New Plan group and 
the Control group with the Black- 
stone Norms. The Blackstone Norms 
were determined by a tabulation of 
the scores of 1000 pupils in 37 high 
schools, 

The Norm of each individual test 


~ An Experiment In Shortening 


The Time Devoted 
To Shorthand Study 


By Winifred Weatherman 


Director of Secretarial Department 
Northeast Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: Here ts the second and concluding 
part of an article begun in the February, 1934, issue of this 
Journal. In the first article Miss Weatherman gave the reasons 
why the experiment was undertaken, and described the com- 
parative study as set up for the Control Group following the 
usual procedure and for the New Plan or Experimental Group 
following the revised or shortened period devoted to the study 
of shorthand theory. In that article she presented data to show 
how the two groups compared in results obtained from taking 
the Rollinson Diagnostic Shorthand Tests. In this second article 
she offers further comparative data derived from other tests, 
which show that she achieved better results even though the 
learning time for the shorthand theory was reduced. 


Shorthand Dictation and 


2. Both the New Plan group and the 


Control group are below the Black- Transcription 

stone norm in transcription. This 

is probably due to the fact that the Reigner’s “Scientific Dictation 
work as planned for the experi- Studies” was used for dictation 
ment left that part of the subject edie. Cueeaacdestaa 
to be covered in the second semes- 


five weeks dictation for five minutes 


norms. 


is listed. ter. 
was administered and forty-five min- 
Test 6 utes allowed for transcribing. The 
Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 Test 5 Bus. Test 7 results are shown by the figures at 
Test1 Syllabi- Office Alpha~ Abbrev- Organ-  Trans- y 
English fication Practice betizing iation ization cription the bottom of this page. 
Blackstone inti , 
1 Semester ...... 4 18 The transcription papers were 
graded according to the rules given 
2 Semester 17 8 in the Shorthand Course of Study 
New Plan S i i 
= method of grading is much more ex- 
ontrol j j e 
1 Semester ...... 168 acting than the International Rules 
for grading dictation. 
Conclusions: Words Per Minute 50 60 70 
1. It is very evident that the New New Plan Control NewPlan Control NewPlan Control 
excel the Blackstone norms for Qyartile 3 .......... 98.8....... 100 ....... 98.3....... 99.7....... 98.3 
the first semester in all except Median ............. 94.3 
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The Kansas City Course of Study 


Rules are: 


Misspelled words 
1. Misspelled 
2. Apostrophe misplaced 
3. Words divided incorrectly at the 
end of the line 


Major errors 
1. Errors in punctuation 
2. Errors in grammar 
3. Errors in paragraphing 
4. Errors in form of arrangement... 
5. Careless erasures 


errors 
Errors in HUNCHIATION, 
Errors in paragraphing......... 
3. Errors in form of arrangement. ! 1 2 
4. Slightly careless erasures........ Vy 


Conclusions: 

1. The high score for cach group is the 
same, 

. Quartile 3 shows the New Plan group 

from one to two points higher. It 
appears that if the speed was a definite 
factor earlier in the study, that dif- 
ficulty has been removed. 

3. Median shows the New Plan group 
from 3.5 points to 6 points higher. 

. Quartile 1 shows the New Plan far 

superior. There is a difference of 
from three to fifteen points. 

5. The low score of the Control group 
is from four to nine points lower than 
that of the New Plan group. 

It was thought advisable by the 
writer not to give the eighty word 
per minute test to the Control group. 
The Control group, according to the 
requirements of the Kansas City 
Course of Study, was required to 
pass a sixty word test. However, 
the seventy word test was given. It 
is very obvious that the New Plan 
group was very much higher, There- 
fore, any other comparison in an 
eighty word test would not be wise. 
This group was able to keep its 
standard on the eighty word test. 


The Elmer Hoke Shorthand Tests 


The Elmer Hoke tests, Gregg 
Publishing Company, were selected 
for the final test at the end of the 
Second Semester. These tests con- 
sisted of: 

Test Al. Reading ability 

Test Bl. Speed of writing 

Test B2. Speed of writing 

Test Cl to C10, inclusive. Vocabulary 

The results for Test Al are as 
follows: 


New Plan Control 


Quartile 1 
Low Score 
Number of cases.... 


Points 


The results for Test Bl and Test B2 are as follows: 


New Plan 


Control New Plan Control 


High Score 

Quartile 1 

Median 

Quartile 3 

Low Score 


100.00 
71.80 
79.30 
85.80 
00.00 


The results for Test Cl to C10, inclusive, are as follows: 


Per Cent of Accuracy 
New Plan 


High Score 

Median 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Low Score 


Speed of Writ 


Control N ew 


Each test contained one hundred fifty 
words and phrases. Therefore, 1500 
words and phrases were offered. The 
foregoing figures show the percent of ac- 
curacy and the speed of writing. 


Conclusions: 


1.In Test Al, Reading Ability, the 
marked superiority of the New Plan 
over the Control group is probably 
due to their general superiority in 
intelligence and the English training 
in the first year of the New Plan. 

. There is no marked difference in the 
speed of writing. One group seems 
to be about as capable as the other. 


3. There is no marked difference in the 
vocabulary test. One group seems 
to be about as capable as the other. 


Summary 


. It is believed by the writer that 
the work accomplished by both the 
New Plan Group and the Control 
Group is approximately equal, ex- 
cepting for the time spent in learn- 
ing the subject. 

. The quartiles and the medians es- 
tablished by these two groups will 
be of valuable service to the in- 
structor in the New Plan II short- 
hand next year. 

. Whenever the New Plan fell be- 
low the Control group the writer 
believes the failure was due to a 
lack of speed. Therefore, more 
time will be given to that particu- 
lar study of theory and dictation 
in the succeeding year. 


. Accuracy should also be stressed 


more definitely. 


Recommendations 
. The assignments should be made 


by the unit that is establish d in 
the Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
rather than by dividing the unit as 
has been the custom in the past. 
Three or four days (the instrictor 
to be the judge) should be spent 
in ironing out difficulties j: the 
vocabulary, reading and phrasing. 
Use Markett’s “Word and Sen- 
tence Drill” as a supplementary 
text. 


. Dictation should be offered from 


the very first, rather than post- 
poning it until the second semes- 
ter. Use Markett’s “Word and 
Sentence Drill” as a supplemen- 
tary text. 


. The opportunity to read from 


well-written shorthand plates: is 

needed, 

a. Shorthand plates should be se- 
lected that are small enough 
for the eye to span several of 
the characters at one time. 

. Shorthand plates well-writtea 
fixes a picture of accurate 
shorthand in the mind of the 
pupil. 

. Reading discourages the spell- 
ing and pronouncing of single 
words, 


. The writer realizes that the num- 


ber of cases is much too small to 
prove conclusively that the New 
Plan is a success. But it does 
show that it was a success with 
these two particular groups. Of 
course, the real test will come the 
ensuing year when they are put 
into advanced dictation. 
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THE DVORAK SCIENTIFIC 


TYPEWRITER 


Miss Wallace 


YPEWRITING is fundamental 

in all stenographic work, For 
this reason, any improvement made 
in t) ¢ construction of the typewriter 
is 0’ primary importance. Research 
has now brought into the market a 
new keyboard which shows every in- 
dica'ion of simplifying the operation 
of t.e typewriter, and of eliminating 
muc tedious practice which accom- 
pani’s the mastery of the present 
stan lard keyboard. 

Sixty years ago, the first type- 
writer that was deemed sufficiently 
perfected to warrant manufacture 
was marketed. Since that time 
countless improvements have been 
added. None is more important, 
however, than the new Dvorak scien- 
tific keyboard* definitely planned for 
the most accurate and economical op- 
eration by the touch method, the 


KEYBOARD 


By Edith Wallace 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The time taken to learn to operate a machine employing the 
Dvorak scientific typewriter keyboard has been greatly short- 
ened by comparison with the standard keyboard. Experiments 
have shown that with this new “set-up” of keys, individuals can 
start writing words and sentences almost immediately, and at 

the end of two weeks can be writing simple business letters. 


nificantly shortened when alternate 
hands, instead of the same hand, are 
used. The desirability of rearrang- 
ing type to provide the most fre- 
quent alterations of hands in com- 
binations of strokes is suggested by 
this finding. Consequently this new 
keyboard is based upon a study of 36 
million two-letter frequencies. By 
two-letter frequencies is meant the 
consecutive two-letter combinations 
appearing in words. For example, 
in the word AMOUNT the fre- 
quencies are: AM, MO, OU, UN, 
and NT. The tabulation of these re- 
sults made it possible to arrange a 


The Right Hand is Made to Carry 
a Heavier Load 


Not only does the Dvorak scien- 
tific keyboard even the load between 
hands but it also attempts to place the 
brunt of the work on the hand which 
is best able to bear it. It has been 
found that, in a study of 37,365 
movements made in operating a 
standard keyboard, only 16,055 were 
struck by the right or more efficient 
hand and 21,310 by the left or less 
efficient hand. This evil has been 
remedied by the new keyboard so 
that 55% of the work is done by the 


QOOOOOOOOOOD @OOOOOOOOOO 
OOOOOOOOOOOD_ 


SPACE BAR 


POOOOOOOOOO® 


= 


SPACE BAR 


Dvorak Keyboard 


method which is now being taught 
in practically all schools ; whereas the 
present conventional, so-called stand- 
ard and universal keyboards have 
been arranged with reference to no 
known or discovered criteria whatso- 
ever. 


New Keyboard Provides for Most 
Frequent Alternations of Hands 


An analysis of the duration of in- 


tervals separating successive letters - 


has shown that the interval is sig- 

* Devised after studies conducted by the Em- 
ployment Stabilization Research Institute at the 
niversity of Minnesota and Experimental classes 
at the University of Washington under the su- 
Pervision of August Dvorak, associate professor 
and educator. See article by Dealey and Dvorak 
in the October, 1933, issue of THE JoURNAL OF 
Business Epucatron. 


keyboard which provides the great- 
est possible alternation between 
hands. 

Notice the evenness of load in the 
words below when written on the 
Dvorak keyboard, as contrasted to 
the unevenness on the standard key- 
board. 

were date 

test attended 

stated season 

millions ideas 

thousand later 

The so-called universal keyboard, 
by grouping most frequently used 
letters in regions where they can pre- 
sumably be most easily reached, neg- 
lects the influence of combinations of 
letters on the rapidity of the stroke. 
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Standard Keyboard 


right hand and 45% by the left. The 
same can be said of the individual 
fingers. An important reason why 
the typewriter keyboard should be 
scientifically rearranged is the self- 
evident fact that maximum speed and 
ease of operation can never be ob- 
tained as long as some fingers are 
over-loaded while others do not have 
a chance to contribute their share to 
the total result. 


Arrangement of Letters is _ 
Greatly Improved 


Frequencies of letters must be 
taken into consideration in any scien- 
tific arrangement of the keyboard. 
The most used letters should be as- 
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signed to the “home”’ keys, since on a 
keyboard so arranged the work can 
be done with the fewest possible 
changes of position of hands. The 
next most used letters should be as- 
signed to those keys or positions 
which appear to be favorable ones 
from the standpoint of accuracy. In 
a study made of 5,433 letters taken 
from 1,000 most commonly appear- 
ing words in business letters, news- 
papers, and the Bible, the following 
letter frequencies were found: 


It will be observed that the letters 
which have the greatest frequency 
for the most part, have been placed 
in the “home” row on the Dvorak 
keyboard while on the standard, only 
two out of ten letters having the 
greatest frequency appear on this 
row. 

In the new keyboard the common 
vowels, A, E, I, U, and O are placed 
in the “home” row on the left-hand 
side of the keyboard and on the 
right-hand side are placed such com- 
mon consonants as D, H, T, N, and 
S. With this placing of letters 70% 
of all words can be written on the 
one row, 20% on the upper row, and 
10% on the lower row. Ninety per 
cent of the reaching necessary on the 
old standard keyboard is eliminated. 
The elimination of useless move- 
ments represents one of the distinc- 
tive approaches in promoting econ- 
omy of effort. The old keyboard 
had some ten million bad letter com- 
binations (two-letter frequencies) 
whereas the new keyboard has one 
million. Some of these poor combi- 
nations on the old kevboard are: 
LISTED, MILLION, DATE, AT- 
TENDED, SEASON, IDEAS, and 
LETTERS. Note how this evil has 
been remedied. 


Typewriting Learning Time is 
Greatly Reduced 


The time taken to learn to operate 
a machine employing the Dvorak 
scientific typewriter keyboard has 
been greatly shortened by comparison 
with the standard keyboard. Ex- 
periments have shown that with this 
new “set-up” of keys, individuals can 
start writing words and sentences al- 
most immediately, and at the end 9f 
two weeks can be writing simple 
business letters. Whereas, on the 
standard keyboard, in two weeks 4 


person can barely cover the minimum 
essentials in learning position, strok- 
ing, and the letters of the base posi- 
tion and R, T, Y, O, V, and M. 
The following is a test that was 
given during the second week. The 
words are all on the “home” row. 


The student has a thousand duties. 
He has tea and I insist that the tea 
is too hot. He has a test at ten. 
This is the date that he needs his 
ideas. Instead he sits in the shade. 
At this season the sun is hot. His 
hat is on the seat. The student is 
astonished that he hates to state his 
ideas. The test is said to state the 
nations that had united. He has not 
the attitude that he needs. Then he 
is sad. I see that he has one shoe on. 
His host hid his shoe. 
hunted. I see one. 
needs a shine. 


This test is on the home row and 
top row and was given the second 
day of the third week. 


I secured their catalog Thursday. I 
notice that the usual discounts are 
listed. The original prices are high. 
Do you suppose they do ship the 
goods as soon as they accept the 
order? I understand that as soon as 
your letter arrived, the president 
hastened to correct the error on page 
eight of the report. This action hap- 
pened late in the spring. They are 
hoping not to lose our interest. The 
factory does not delay in sending 
separate lights. It appreciates our 
great interest in the additional sales. 
We are sorry not to pay in full. 
Please tell the agent we hope to pur- 
chase now. 


Experimental classes conducted by 
the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute at the University 
of Minnesota have proved that speed 
in learning to operate this keyboard 
is apparently twice as fast as on the 
old standard keyboard. These stu- 
dents in four months have been able 
to attain a speed of approximateiy 
thirty-five words per minute, which 


I hunted and 
This tan shoe 


_ is ‘the speed requirement after a 


year’s course in most high schools. 
When one thinks of the many 
changes that have been made on the 
typewriter, it seems strange that such 
a valuable improvement was so slow 
in coming. First came the shift key 
machine, writing both small letters 
and capitals. Then the front stroke 
principle was introduced which 
proved to be a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of visible writing. 
The familiar “clicking” noise of the 
typewriter has been long with us, as 
long as the machine itself. In the 
early days people did not seem to 
mind it, but when the use of the type- 
writer had grown until whole batter- 
ies of them had invaded many de- 
partments of business, the accumula- 
tion of noise became a disturbance. 
Users began to wish that the ma- 
chine would imitate, if it could, the 
one and only virtue of the pen—that 


of silence. The development of 
quiet writing begins to approach the 
present day. To lessen the effort 
needed in pressing down the keys, 
came the electric typewriter. And 
now, last but not least, appears the 
new Dvorak scientific keyboard. 

The old keyboard originated from 
the basket form of typewriter in 
which the placing of the type in a 
circle made it necessary that they 
should not conflict struck. 
When the basket arrangement was 
changed to the present half-basket 
type arrangement, no change was 
made in the placing of the Ictters. 
The original method of typewriting 
was the “hunt-and-peck” system. 
This involved the use oi the 
index fingers and occasional], the 
second finger, and yet with the in- 
troduction of the touch method 
which is based on scientific methods, 
still no change was made i: key 
placements. We still have in the 
standard or universal keyboard prac- 
tically the same arrangement a. that 
of the Sholes and Glidden machine 
which appeared in 1873. This, in it- 
self, is evidence of the necessity of 
a new keyboard based on scicntific 
principles such as those employed in 
constructing the new Dvorak scien- 
tific keyboard. 


Criticism Comment and 
Challenge 


(Continued from page 14) 


certain actual employment conditions 
and trends in office and store and 
other commercial pursuits, set up re- 
adjustment courses on the basis of 
their findings, list such courses by 
names that identify their occupation- 
a! objectives, and then bring this new 
offering directly to the attention of 
the people for whom it is intended 
with individual counseling which 
will enable them to reach proper de- 
cisions as to what courses to take? 
Thus, truly, would we have a real 
“New Era School.” 

If real readjustment business 
training is being given in any public 
day or evening school, those respon- 
sible for it should not hide their light 
under a bushel. For the common 
good they should tell the rest of us 


‘ just what they are doing. Why not 


make an early number of the Journal 
a Readjustment Training Number? 
I hope the editors will be buried un- 
der hundreds of contributions—but 
they should not burn other available 
material just yet. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
STUDENTS OF A GRADUATING 


New Rochelle High School 


TABLE VI 
NGLISH (PART I OF THE HARRY: 
SONES ACHIEVEMENT TEST) 


Medi- First Second Third Fourth 
Serricula ans Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 


‘ussical 90 
Sventifice 75 
wneral 70 
m- 
nercial 50 


The medians and quartiles of this 
part of the achievement test do noi 
cieck with the medians and quartiles 
of the English grades of the classical 
and scientific groups.* The grade 
median of the classical group was 
only one point higher than that of 
the scientific group while the results 
of this achievement test show the 
classical to be much higher. The 
general and commercial groups had 
the same English grade medians, but 
in achievement test results, the for- 
mer ranks considerably ahead. 


TABLE VIL 
MATHEMATICS (PART II OF THE 
HARRY- SONES ACHIEVEMENT TEST) 


Medi- First. Second Third Fourth 
Curricula ans Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 


Scientific 95 30 
Classical 5 
General 5 
Com- 

mercial 5 


In comparing the mathematics 
medians and quartiles of the four 
groups of students, we find that the 
scientific students rank first. This 


" ben by The World Book Co., Yonkers, 


See 
Vol. IX, No. 6 (February, 1934), p. 20 


“The Journal of Business Education,” 


CLASS OF 1935 


by V. A. Frisch, M. A. 


Instructor of Bookkeeping and Machine Bookkeeping 
New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: This ts the second and concluding 
part of an article begun in the February, 1934, issue of this 
Journal. In the first part of the article Mr. Frisch explained 
the nature and the purpose of the comparative study, and then 
presented data to show how the four student groups compared 
in the intelligence tests and in their subject or class marks. In 
this concluding part of his article, he gives the results of the 
Harry-Sones Achievement Test’, and a statement of his findings 
and recommendations. It is important to compare the tables of 
this article with those of the first article. 


“jen- TABLE IX 
should be the case because the scien- screncE (PART. IV. OF THE 
tific students are in constant contact HARRY-SONES ACHIEVEMENT TEST) 


with mathematics, whereas many of 
the classical students are not taking Curricula ans Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 
any subject which requires a knowl- Classical 95 5 95 
edge of mathematics. 

Some of the commercial students ©": 
have taken elementary algebra but 


mercial 90 5 90 
not many of them. All the commer- 
cial students have had business arith- 
metic, but in examining this achieve- 
ment test, it is found that only a 
small portion of the test is devoted to 
business arithmetic. 


TABLE VIII 
NATURAL SCIENCE (PART III OF THE 
HARRY-SONES ACHIEVEMENT TEST) 


Medi- First Second Third Fourth 
Curricula ans Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 


Cc ‘lassical 95 95 95 90 20 
Scientific 95 95 95 80 50 
Com. 

mercial 90 95 90 70 5 
General 75 90 75 40 5 


It is noticed that the classical and 
scientific groups rank very high, and 
that the commercial group ranks 
above the general group. 


Since all seniors are required to 
take American history and govern- 
ment in their fourth year, all four 
groups rank high in this part of the 
achievement test because much of it 
is based on American history and 
government, and international affairs, 


Classification on All Combined 
Comparisons 


The intelligence quotients, as well 
as the grades and achievement test 
results of the classical, scientific, ge.1- 
eral, and commercial students of the 
Class of 1933 of the New Rochelle 
High School, show the following 
classification according to order of 
rank: first, classical students ; second, 
scientific students; third, general 
students, and fourth, commercial. 
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Consideration of Findings 


The New Rochelle High School 
Class of 1933, as a whole, ranks high 
above the standards set up for this 
achievement test by the authors. 

As in most high schools, where 
several curricula are offered, it is 
generally found in cities such as New 
Rochelle, that the classical and scien- 
tific students have greater ability 
than other students. It is expected 
that such students who can attend 
college will enroll in the traditional 
classical courses. However, if stu- 
dents in these courses do not expect 
to enter higher institutions, it would 
probably be better for them to elect 
the general or the commercial curric- 
ulum in preparation for positions 
upon graduation, 

It is generally conceded that a 
student does better work in elective 
subjects than in required. One of 
the advantages of the general course 
is the wide range of electives from 
which his subjects may be chosen 
such as: art, music, home economics, 
electricity, radio, aviation, machine 
shop and other similar courses. 

The ranking of the commercial 
students in fourth place may be at- 
tributed to several reasons: (1) 
Many types of students of a wide 
range of ability are enrolled in this 
curriculum, (2) Weaker students are 
placed in this curriculum. (3) Stu- 
dents who will not attend college and 
want to prepare for a position upon 
graduation choose this curriculum. 
(4) The New York State School at- 
tendance law and the industrial situ- 
ation force many weaker students to 
remain in school otherwise 
would be working. 

To test all students fairly, an 
achievement test should be compiled 
which contains material equally 
drawn from all four curricula of this 
high school. However, the same 
classification given in the findings of 
this study would probably agree 
with the results of an achievement 
test adapted to the four groups of 
students. 

Upon examining the program of 
studies of the New Rochelle High 
School and making a survey of the 
needs of the school population, it 
seems that this high school is provid- 
ing for the needs of the community 
by giving a boy or girl an opportun- 
ity to develop along the lines which 
seem most suited to his or her needs. 

The school administration, recog- 
nizing individual differences and the 
needs of the student and community, 
offers two distinct kinds of diploma, 
namely, the Regents* and the High 

8This diploma is based upon the successfu! 
assing of examinations prepared and graded 


y the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, 


School. Both of these are given in 
each of the four curricula. For ex- 
ample, a student must pass certain 
required Regents subjects and have 
an average grade of 75% to receive a 
Regents diploma in any curriculum. 
If a student has an average of 70% 
or above, but below 75%, and has not 
passed all of the required Regents 
subjects, he receives a high school 
diploma. 

There are not data in this study to 
substantiate the three points which 
follow but it seems that they ought 
to be offered as suggestions. 

(1) Collectively, teachers ap- 
parently are more interested in 
their subject matter than in the de- 
velopment of the personality of the 
individual. The needs of the 
student should be a first problem 
for each teacher, 

(2) All courses should be of- 
fered and organized in shorter 
units rather than on the basis of a 
semester. 

(3) There should be more co- 
operation of the teachers as a 
whole for the support, guidance, 
advising, and sponsoring of extra- 
curricular activities. 


Recommendations 


From the foregoing data the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made: 


(1) The scope of this study is 
not extensive enough to use it as a 
basis for making any drastic 
changes in the organization of cur- 
ricula and subject matter. 

(2) A follow-up study should 
be made of the graduates of the 
New Rochelle High School to as- 
certain the types of work they are 
doing. This study could then be 
used, in part, as a basis for re-or- 
ganization of curricula and sub- 
ject matter, 

(3) After such a study, it would 
be desirable for the school admin- 
istration to keep in contact with all 
graduates and student “drop-outs” 
in order to make necessary changes 
from time to time in curricula and 
subject matter, 

(4) Achievement tests should 
be compiled especially for this 
high school so that at regular in- 
tervals these tests could be given 
to the students. It would be well 
to provide achievement tests for 
each of the four curricula—classi- 
cal, scientific, general and com- 
mercial. These special achieve- 
ment tests would give both the 
student and the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to check themselves on their 
attainment and provide proper re- 
view of subject matter. 

(5) There should better 
placement and classification of 


students in curricula and classes, 
which should decrease retardation 
and failures. These are discour- 
aging to the students and are a fi- 
nancial waste to the taxpayers of 
the community. 


Curriculum Problems 
(Continued from page 10) 


the Balance Sheet, but from the re- 
lationship of the parties to one an- 
other and to business in general, 


Well-Directed Research in Re- 
vamping Curriculum Materials 
is Imperative 


This study of business trans ic- 
tions should form the core of ‘he 
business curriculum in the pu lic 
high school. There is undoubte lly 
enough material for a five-hour-a- 
week course through every year of 
the high school. Whether the ex’st- 
ing courses of a social-business j)a- 
ture—Law, Geography, Merchancis- 
ing, Business Organization, Ofiice 
Management, Economics, History of 
Commerce, Junior Business Training 
—will serve the purpose, remains to 
be seen; it is fairly certain, however, 
that some revamping of such courses 
is necessary, and it must be remem- 
bered that many high schools ofier 
less than half of those listed. The 
alternative is the pooling of these ma- 
terials in a carefully selected, logical- 
ly arranged sequence of courses in 
which the pupil will study business 
transactions from all angles. These 
transactions would range from the 
simplest and most familiar to those 
involving a number of factors ani 
requiring the exercise of judgment in 
problem solving. 

Anyone who has examined even a 
part of the books, articles, and syl- 
labi that have been written on cur- 
riculum revisions not only in busi- 
ness education but in the high school 
field generally is certain to feel that 
many valuable suggestions are con- 
tained in such writings. There seems 
to be a definite need, however, for 
some well-directed research in the 
classification, evaluation, and sum- 
marizing of this vast amount of ma- 
terial, so that whatever consensus of 
opinions and agreement of studies 
there may be can be presented in 
brief and readable form to business 
teachers of the nation. It is my hope 
that our National Council of Busi- 
ness Education will find a means by 
which this can be done. Until that 
or some other agency can accomplish 
this work it is probable that there wil! 
not be any great advance all alony 
the line in public high school cur- 
riculum improvement in business 
education. 
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Objective No. 3 


“To give the knowledge of how to 
interpret and analyze business pa- 
pers and records as. users of busi- 

ness services.” 
@) BJECTIVE No. 3 is looked 
~\./ upon as being economic and 
socal in nature. It does not appear 
to include the interpretation of statis- 
tic’l compilations as furnished by 
Ba son’s, Brookmire, Standard Sta- 
tis ics, Federal Reserve Bulletins, 
et:., which are sometimes referred to 
as “business services.’ However, 
th se services may be rightfully in- 
clvded since the ability to interpret 
th ir data may aid one materially in 
th management of his own business, 
in forecasting economic and 
so-ial trends, 
in addition, the attainment of this 
third objective, partial though it may 
be. should enable an individual to 
orient himself better in our economic 
and social order and having done so, 
to use the information or data avail- 
alle to bring about many needed eco- 
nomic and social reforms. To be 
sure, bookkeeping is not going to 
make him an economist or a sociol- 
ovist but the training which he re- 
ceives in the bookkeeping course, 
when this objective is kept in view, 
will enable him to read with under- 
standing statistical and financial data 
which should in turn enable him to 
determine whether the present eco- 
nomic and social trends are desir- 
able. 


Bookkeeping Should Cultivate a 
Taste for Facing Facts 


For example, taxation has become 
a serious problem in our social order. 
In 1913, the total cost of ail govern- 
ment in the United States was $2,- 
919,000,000 ; in 1932 it was estimated 
to be $15,000,000,000. The govern- 
ment index of cost is 25.1 per cent 
for 1913, and 129.1 per cent for 


Corporate Officers Are by the Very 
Nature of Their Posi- 
tions Trustees of the 
Stockholders 
and Duty 

Bound To 

Render 
Honest 
Service and 
Honest 


Statements 


Bookkeeping and 
The Economic Crisis 


by Raymond V. Cradit 


Research and Teaching Assistant 
The School of Business, The University of Chicago 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: In the first part of this article, pub- 
lished in the February, 1934, issue of this Journal, Mr. Cradit 
discussed two objectives of bookkeeping: (1) To study book- 
keeping records and reports as an aid to the better management 
of a business enterprise, and (2) To give students the ability to 
secure positions as bookkeepers. In this second part of his article 
he presents a critical evaluation of a third major objective: To 
give the knowledge of how to interpret and analyze business 
papers and records as users of business services. In the third 
and concluding part to be published next month, Mr. Cradit 
will deal with two other or secondary objectives. 


1932. So, after giving full consid- 
eration to the change in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar the cost of 
running the government has_ in- 
creased, in the last two decades, more 
than five-fold. 

These data taken alone, although 
“full of sound and fury,” signify lit- 
tle. But when related to our total 
national income the picture becomes 
appalling. The estimated national 
income for 1913 is $33,393,000,000 ; 
for 1932, $37,500,000,000. In other 
words the per cent of government 
cost to total income in 1913 is 8.7-t. 
In 1932 it is 40 per cent! 

To make the picture still worse the 
index for commodity prices in 1913 
is 69.8; in 1932 it has fallen to 63.4. 
Now, in 1934 those who have to pay 
the taxes admit that such a stagger- 
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ing burden is something to get ex- 
cited about. It is one thing to have 
to give up about nine cents out of 
every earned dollar to run the gov- 
ernment; it is quite another thing 
and a much more serious thing to 
have to give up 40 cents out of every 
earned dollar to maintain the govern- 
ment. 

The puzzling part about all of this 
is that people haven’t become 
alarmed. about it before now. Ii 
they have no taste for facing such 
facts until the time of the inevitable 
(national bankruptcy), then some 
subject should be included in the sec- 
ondary school, either on the junior 
or senior level, that will cultivate 
their taste for such a diet. Not only 
should this subject cultivate a taste 
for facing facts, but it should also 
teach how to use data with a view o1 
determining pertinent and meanful 
relationships. 
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Knowledge of Selecting Invest- 
ments Should Be Taught 


Another illustration showing the 
further need for training which will 
equip one to analyze and interpret 
financial data is epitomized in a 
recent newspaper clipping, thus: 

“The investing public in New 
York state lost $48,352,465 through 
the purchase of worthless securities 
in 1932, according to the annual re- 
port of the state bureau of securities. 

“The report shows that losses due 
to stock frauds in 1932 were $11,- 
000,000 less than for the year 1931, 
for in that period the public lost $59,- 
216,973 through investment in poor 
or worthless securities. The state 
bureau of securities was able to af- 
fect restitutions of $1,735,963 in 
1932.” 

The forty-eight million dollars lost 
in New York state is small, how- 
ever, when compared to the estimated 
half billion dollars that are lost an- 
nually in stock frauds in the whole 
country. 

Writing on stock frauds in 1930 
Neuner says: 

“The Ponzi scandal in Boston in 
which the public lost an amount esti- 
mated as somewhere between six to 
twelve million dollars; the Elliot 
Business Builders who sold securities 
in defunct companies amounting io 
over a million dollars; the more 
recent case of the Clarke Brothers in 
which five million dollars was lost 
are but a few illustrations.”! 

Had he been writing today he 
might have included the Bank of the 
United States, whose directors were 
sued in August, 1931, by the New 
York State Superintendent of Banks 
for $60,000,000, charging them with 
negligence and fradulent conduct as 
contributing factors in the bank’s col- 
lapse. Neuner might now call atten- 
tion to Krueger’s match box confla- 
gration in which around a billion in 
investor’s money went up in smoke, 
or to the receivership and probable 
bankruptcy of the Middle West Util- 
ities Company, the super-holding 
company through which Samuel In- 
sull, now a voluntary exile in Greece, 
controlled a two billion dollar util- 
ities system. Out of the total cap- 
ital stock in the hands of the public 
on December 31, 1931, amounting to 
$1,249,546,552 in this latter concern, 
the investors will salvage only a small 
fraction of their original investment. 

Tonne and Tonne sum up the 
problem of coping with stock frauds 
and the credulity of the investor in 
the following words: 


1John J. W. Neuner, “The Social Challenge 
to Commercial Education,” The Journal of Edu- 
oneae Sociology, Vol. III, No. 6 (Feb., 1930), 
p. i 


“The gullibility of the public is un- 
bounded. Legal restrictions may do 
something to lessen this evil, but the 
rule of “caveat emptor” cannot be 
overcome. Beyond a certain point 
the law can do little to protect the 
thoughtless investor against his own 
credulousness. A knowledge of 
how, when, and with whom to invest 
is a third lesson in business which 
should be taught in the American 
Public School.”? 


Many Corporations Offer In- 
adequate Financial Data 


Before charging the American 12- 
vestor with having little “financial 
sense”’ it is worth observing that cor- 
porations (banking as well as indus- 
trial) in this country do not, in many 
cases, furnish the prospective in- 
vestor or even actual stockholder 
for that matter with sufficient finan- 
cial data about the activities of the 
business to enable him to form a 
sound judgment about the success ot 
the company. Many corporation 
balance sheets and income statements 
are so brief in content that one who 
has the ability to interpret them can 
get little idea of the profitableness of 
the company or the soundness of its 
financial — structure. Furthermore, 
many captions on these statements 
are decidedly misleading. 

Ripley, writing on the prevalent 
practice of corporations to mislead 
the public regarding their financial 
condition, says: 

“American business aifairs, in so 
far as they have assumec the cor- 
porate form, under this recent aspect 
of public ownership are still too 
largely carried on in twilight. Great 
progress has been already made; but 
it is high time that the imperative 
need of putting things upon a uni- 
versally sounder footing be generally 
understood. 

“ . that the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, the greatest cot- 
ton mill in the world should render an 
income account not in dollars but i 
yards, along with a petty trial bal- 
ance; or that the Waltham Watch 
Company, owned by more than 3,000 
people, two years after reorganiza- 
tion, after having appealed to the 
public for subscriptions to securities, 
should still vouchsafe nothing but a 
skeleton balance sheet,’ is charac- 
teristic of corporate officer's indif- 
ference to the rights of stockholders 
and the investing public.4 

That the situation is far from rem- 


2Loc. cit., p. 36. 

8William Z. Ripley, “Stop, Look, Listen! The 
Shareholders Right to Adequate Information,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1926, pp. 381. 

‘Italics mine. 


edied may be proved by the examina- 
tion of a number of income state- 
ments and balance sheets selected 
from Moody’s Manual of Invest- 
ments, 1932 edition. The American 
Tobacco Company gives their 193] 
net operating earnings as $46,229. 
527, “after deducting all charges. ex- 
penses for management, Federal] andj _ 
other taxes and includes only <divi- 
dends received from companics a 
part only of whose stock is owned: 
but includes total net profits of com- 
panies all of whose stock is owne:! by 
or had in trust for company. Total 
Federal duties paid applicable to 
1931 business, $158,000,000.” On 
the balance sheet of this same com- 
pany appears the important item: of 
real estate and machinery amoun ing 
to $18,875,349—after deprecia.ion 
and obsolescence reserves. On: is 
left to guess the original valua ion 
and the accumulated reserve for de- 
preciation, 

The Allied Chemical and ye 
Company is even more stingy with 
income data than the American o- 
bacco Company. This concern gives 
gross income for 1931 after depreci- 
ation and taxes as $20,299,828. On 
the balance sheet this company shows 
patents, goodwill, etc., as $21,305,- 
943 for 1931. Strange to say this 
same amount appeared on the bal- 
ance sheet of 1926 in spite of the fact 
that patent rights expire in 17 years. 

These illustrations are only ran- 
dom examples of the inadequacy of 
the information offered to the public. 
That there are many good financial 
statements no one will deny. The 
recent statement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
will serve as an excellent guide as to 
the amount and kind of information 
financial statements should contain. 

That banks and banking institu- 
tions are beginning to see the desira- 
bility of a more complete disclosure 
of their financial affairs is demon- 
strated by the statement of condition 
of the Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York, sent to stockholders February 
1, 1933. This company with re- 
sources of $260,000,000 lists in full 
all its investments, including the na- 
ture and amount of its common and 
preferred stocks, government secur- 
ities, state, municipal and tax-exempt 
securities, and bonds. It is unnec- 
essary to state that this is a radical 
departure in banking practice, al- 
though a very desirable one. 

It is obvious that when full dis- 
closure is not made the investor can 
get little idea of the corporation's 
earning power or financial stability 
even though he has the training and 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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MR. VEIGEL CHOSEN 
TO HEAD R. B. I. 


Frnest W. Veigel, Jr., for six years 
business manager of the Rochester Busi- 
nes: Institute, was recently made presi- 
dent of the organization, successor to 
Dr. Meyer Jacobstein. 

Dr. Jacobstein had headed the R. B. 
I, ior ten years but felt obliged to re- 
sign from active charge of the institu- 
tio. because of his responsibility as pub- 
r of the Rochester Evening Jour- 
nal Ae Sunday American. 

Mr. Veigel is a University of Roches- 
ter graduate and formerly managed Sta- 
tio: WHEC. Roy O. Cook, veteran 
pri.cipal, will succeed Mr. Veigel as 
president of the R. B. I. Miss Ethel 
B. } — continues as secretary and Mrs. 
Jave E. Brandt is named treasurer. 


* * * 


RUNS IN THE FAMILY 


\n interesting discovery was made at 
th. recent meeting of the Kansas Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. There 
are three brothers by the name of Fink 
and three brothers by the name of 
Bounous teaching commerce in Kansas 
High Schools. The Finks are: Mr. E. 
E. Fink, Eldorado; Mr. E. L. Fink, To- 
peka; Mr. J. D. Fink, Bonner Springs. 
The Bounous family consists of: Mr. E. 
H. Bounous, Blue Rapids; Mr. E. J. 
Bounous, Wichita High School North. 


and Mr. E. D. Bounous, Wichita High 
School East. 

Ok 
ATTENTION 


PENMANSHIP TEACHERS 


Everyone interested in handwriting 
will be ‘glad to know that there are now 
four nation- -wide investigations being 
made by the various committees of the 
National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors. Special ques- 
tionnaires have been sent to teachers’ 
colleges, high schools, private schools 
and penmanship supervisors. 

Listed below are but a few of the 
subjects on which information is being 

gathered. 

1. Recent trends and developments in the teach- 
ing and supervision of handwriting. 

2. Credits for penmanship work. 

3. Grading in the different schools. 

4. Methods and materials used on formal and 


remedial classes. 
5. Why so many high schools do not teach 


handwriting. 
6. Recent requirements of business executives 


in ~ subject of penmanship. 
The greatest handwriting problem. 


You will most assuredly be interested 
in the final tabulation of the answers 
from all parts of the country. The com- 
plete results of all these investigations 
together with a full report of all lec- 
and demonstrations made at 

\naual Convention of the N. A. P. T. S 
(See page 31) will be published in the 
yearbook. 

If you are not already a member you 
should register at once in order to be 
sure of getting a yearbook. Mr. George 
A. Race, 312 N. McClellan St., Bay City, 
Mich., will take care of your member- 
ship fee which is $1.09. 

—G. C. GREENE, 
Chairman of the Investigation 
and Research Committee 


NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL CONTEST 

The North Carolina State Commercial 
Contest will be held April 18 and 19 in 
all high schools in the state maintaining 
commercial departments. The Commer- 
cial Contest is sponsored by the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of North 
Carolina. Miss Willie Ruby Blackburn, 
Central High School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, is serving as State Chairman 
and directing the work of the Contest 
Association this year. 


* * * 


FORBES URGES 
SENSE OF HONESTY 

In an interesting talk to the Univer- 
sity of Denver School of Commerce stu- 
dents, Mr. John S. Forbes, President of 
the American Institute of Accountants, 
recently spoke of the necessity of up- 
holding the ethics of American indus- 
try. 

Having observed business conditions 
all over North America, Mr. Forbes 
stated he was confident that not near 
the amount of dishonesty was present 
in business as is commonly believed. 
He urged the students as citizens of 
tomorrow to develop a higher sense of 
honesty and public spiritedness. 


W. H. A. 
HELPS JOBLESS 

A program of relief for idle young 
women through the extension of edu- 
cational and recreational facilities has 
been developed by the Young Women’s 


Hebrew Association at 31 West 110th 
Street, New York City. The program, 
operated through the association’s em- 
ployment bureau, seeks to improve the 
ability of workers by providing addi- 
tional study in preparation for future 
jobs. 

The association reports that young 
women are studying bookkeeping, type- 
writing and stenography and other busi- 
ness subjects in order to retain their 
“business ability” during leisure time. 


* * * 


WOODBURY ADDS PUBLICITY 
AND EXPLOITATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


President R. H. Whitten of Wood- 
bury College announces the installation 
at his institution of a department in 
publicity and exploitation. 

President Whitten has selected Wil- 
bur Morse, Jr., a widely known and 
highly successful publicity man, to head 
this new department. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LOSES ONE OF ITS OUTSTANDING 
LEADERS IN THE DEATH OF FRANKLIN B. MOORE 


Franklin B. Moore, president and one 
of the founders of Rider College, Tren- 
ton, N. J., died on February 27, 1934, 
at his beautiful home on River Road 
near that city. He was sixty years of 
age. He had been in failing health for 
some time, following a paralytic stroke. 
Since shortly before Christmas he had 
been confined to his home in which he 
and Mrs. Moore delighted so much to 
entertain their friends. 


Franklin B. Moore 


Mr. Moore’s death followed soon after 
that of the late Dean John E. Gill, with 
whom Mr. Moore had been associated 
for many years at Rider College. Dean 
Gill died last January 15. Thus Rider 
College has suffered a decidedly great 
loss in the death of its two chief execu- 
tives. However, those members of the 
administrative and instructional staff, 
who have been long connected with the 
college and closely identified with its 
growth and success, will prove equal 
to the task of continuing the splendid 
traditions and standards of that insti- 
tution. 


Mr. Moore was held in high esteem 
by his multitude of friends and col- 
leagues in business education. In 1923 
he was honored with the presidency of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation whose convention that year 
was held in Providence, R. I. He and 
Mr. Gill will both be greatly missed at 
the forthcoming convention of the E. 
C. T. A. to be held in Boston on March 
28-31, inclusive. They were always 
loyal members of that organization, and 
were regularly in attendance at the an- 
nual convention. 

Mr. Moore was born in Clifton Coun- 
ty, Ohio, May 17, 1874. Immediately 
after his graduation at the age of twenty 
from the Indianapolis Business College, 
he began his teaching career. Three 
years later he married the former Miss 
Alice Frazee of Connersville, Indiana. 
In 1898 he joined the faculty of Rider 
College, which had been established in 
1865 by Andrew J. Rider, a_ pioneer 
business educator. Later Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Gill joined in the management 
of the Rider, Moore & Stewart School, 
whose name was ultimately changed to 
that of Rider College. 

Mr. Moore’s favorite teaching subject 
was penmanship in which his excellence 
was outstanding. Besides his member- 
ship in a number of organizations of 
commercial teachers, he was a member 
of the Trenton Country Club, the Car- 
teret Club, the Republican Club, and 
Mercer Lodge No. 50, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. 

Surviving him are his widow, Alice; 
two sons, Franklin Frazee and William 
E. Moore, members of the Rider Col- 
lege faculty; two grandchildren, and his 
aged father, Ethelbert Moore. 
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Eastern Commercial ‘Teachers Association 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, March 28, 29, 30, 31 


Wednesday, March 28 


2:0 
7:3 


0 p.m. Arrangement of Exhibits. 
0 p.m. Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Thursday, March 29 


Registration All Day. Sight-seeing Trips. Tea 
7:30 p.m.—1.00 a.m. 

Genera! Assembly. 

Reception. 

Welcome and Announcements, by George L. 
-Hoffacker, Chairman, Hospitality Committee. 

Response and President’s Address, by John F. 
Robinson, Burdett College, Boston. 

Address: ‘‘Recent Social and Economic Changes 
in Their Relation to Education,” by, Dr. 
Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Education. 

Address: ‘Present-Day Economic Conditions 
and Their Relation to Business Education,” 
by W. H. Leffingwell, President, W. H. Lef- 

Snewell, Inc., management specialists, New 

Address: “An Analysis of the Present-Day 
Status of Business Education,’ Professor 
Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Education. 

Dancing—Semi-formal. 


Friday, March 30 


Topic: “How Shall We Enrich the Course of 

nstruction in Business Education?’ 
9:30 a.m. 

General Assembly: 
ddress: ‘Social 
Educators in the Classroom,” 

Shields, Assistant Dean, School of Business, 
University of Chicago. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Responsibilities of Business 
G. 


Tope: “How to Develop Social and Economic 
Inderstandings, Attitudes, and Ideals in the 
Classroom.” 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 


Arranged by: Vice President Frances Doub 
North Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 
10:15—12:00 a.m. 

Chairman: Orton E. Beach, Morse Business Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Speakers: 

Shorthand, John V. Walsh, Morris High School, 
New York City. 

Typewriting, Helen Reynolds, School _of Com- 
merce, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Business English, Dr, Robert R. Aurner, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Secretarial Practice, Charles W. Hamilton, 
Principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

2:00—4:00 p.m. 


Chairman: John 7 Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Speakers: 

Shorthand, Meyer E. Zinman, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Typewriting, K. Olive Bracher, Gregg College, 
0. 

Sasiaeee English, Katherine W. Ross, 
Clerical School, Boston. 

Secretarial Practice, Peter L. Agnew, 
York University. 


MERCHANDISING SECTION 
In charge of: Past-President Alexander S. Mas- 
sell, Principal, Central Commercial Continua- 
tion School, New York. 
Chairman: Alexander Kaylin, Central School of 
Business and Arts, New York. 


10:15—12:00 a.m. 


Boston 


New 


Speakers: 

Salesmanship, Gladys MacDonald, Commercial 
High School, New Haven, Connecticut; Clar- 
ence A. Wesp, Northeast High School, Phila- 
delphia ; Helen E. Parker, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Advertising, Charles M. Edwards, Jr., New 
York University — of Retailing. 

Marketing, Margaret E. Jacobson, West High 
School, Rochester, New York. 

Retail Store Mathematics, E. O. Schaller, New 
York University School of Retailing. 

2:00—4:00 p.m. 
Speakers: 
O’Brien, Commercial 
— School, New Haven, Connecticut; Alice 
Falvey, East Boston High School, East Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Advertising, John Griffin, Roxbury Memorial 
igh School, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
Retail Store Mathematics, Irene M. Chambers, 

Simmons College, Boston. 

Foreign Trade, Max Hartmann, Associate Pro- 

fessor of Economics, Boston University. 


Emmett 


SoctaL-Economic SEcTION 
Arranged by: Professor D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity o Pittsburgh. 
10:15—12:00 a.m. 


Mrs. Cora B. True, 
Bangor, Maine. 


Chairman: 
School, 
Speakers: 
Commercial Law, George L. Chapman, Jamaica 
Plains High School, Boston. 
Economic Geography, Professor G. M. York, 
State Teachers College, Albany, New York. 
Economics, Professor H. Kirshen, Univer- 
sity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Junior Business Training, Kenneth B. Haas, 
High School, Kearney, New Jersey. 
Business Organization and Management, 
fessor Roy Davis, Boston University. 

2:00—4:00 p.m. 
Chairman: Dr. Elmer E. Spanabel, Vocational 
Counselor, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
Speakers: 
Commercial Law, Helena V. O’Brien, Simmons 
College, Boston. 


Bangor High 


Pro- 


Faneuil Hall 
Boston 


John F. Robinson 
President 
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Economic Geography, William L. Anderson, 
ead, Commercial Department, Dorchester 
High School for Girls, Boston. 

Economics, David E. Barker, High 
School, Bangor, Maine. 

Junior Business Training, Dr. Herberi A. 
Tonne, Assistant Professor of Educ.tion, 
New York University. 

Business Organization and Management, | ouis 


A. Rice, State Department of Public In-:ruc- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey. 


BoOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SECTION 
Arranged by: Dr. Nathaniel Altholz, Direct: of 


Commercial Education, Board of Educ.:ion, 
New York. 


Bangor 


10:15—12:00 a.m. 
Chairman: Dean Joseph C. Myer, St. 
University, Brooklyn, New York. 
Speakers: 
Bookkeeping, Paul Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Accounting, Professor Thomas Sanders, ‘far. 
vard Graduate School of Business, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Bessie Norris, Ba ivia 
High School, Batavia, New York. 
2:00—4:00 p.m. 
Chairman: John W. Archibald, President, S jem 
Commercial School, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Speakers: 
Bookkeeping, Irving Raskin, Seward Park |ligh 
School, New York. 
Accounting, Professor George E. Brett, College 
of the City of New York. 
Commercial Arithmetic, Charles A. Speer, Bay 
Path Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


CLerICAL PRrAcTICE SECTION 
Arranged by: W. E. Douglas, President, Golley 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 
10:15—12:00 a.m. 
Rufus Stickney, 
Boston. 


Chairman : Boston Clerical 
School, 
Speakers: 
Office Machines, I. W. Cohen, High School of 
Commerce, New York. 
Filing, Miss Ethel Rollinson, Columbia Univer- 


ee Calculation, R. S. Rowland, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Business Writing, Miss Helen J. Gilmore, [os- 
ton Clerical School, Boston. 
2:00—4:00 p.m. 
Chairman: i, V. Walsh, Morris High School, 
New York. 
Speakers: 
Office mages gg John J. W. Neuner, College of 
the C New York. 
Filing, os Ednah N. Cranna, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
Machine Calculation, Miss Edna Burwald, 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, New York. 

Business Writing, Raymond C. Goodfellow, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Mrs. Frances North 
Vice-President 
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Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention Program 


g Theme: 


Saturday, March 31 


9:00 a.m. Business Meeting. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Committee: Professor Atlee L. Percy, Boston 
University, Chairman; Reverend Richard J. 
Quinlan, Diocesan Supervisor of Schools. Bos- 
ti H. E. Cowan, President, New England 
School Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tin, Dedham, Massachusetts; Louis J. Fish, 
Ss pervisor, Commercial Education, Boston; 
j hn W. Archibald, President, New England 
business Schools Association, Salem, Mass. 


Top'c: “Everyday Problems of the Classroom 


acher, 


9:45 a.m. 


(OFFICE MACHINE PRACTICE SECTION 


Choirman: Miss Margaret Roughsedge. Medford 
lligh School, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Speakers: 

“What Office Machines to Teach and Why?” 
Mary Ward, Boston Calculating School. 

“Methods Employed in the Distribution of 
Work Done in Commercial Departments for 
Other Departments of the School,’’ Miss Mil- 
dred Taft, Quincy High School, Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

“Classroom Standards of Achievement in the 
Use of Office Machines,’ Miss Olive Brac- 
kett, Weymouth High School, Weymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

“Standards Demanded by Business in the Use 
of Office Machines,” Miss Marion Driscoll, 
Franklin Savings Bank, Boston. 

“Is the Office Machine Course Being Overem- 
phasized?”” David Hamblin, Newton, Mass. 


BOOKKEEPING AND GENERAL BUSINESS 
SECTION 


Chairman: Edward P. Jennison, Becker School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Speakers: 


“How to Secure Individual Work from Stu- 
dents in Bookkeeping Sets and Other Assign- 
ments,” Leon W. Pulsifer, Burdett College, 
Boston. 

“To What Extent Can Students in High School 
Be Taught to Interpret Records and <Ac- 
counts?” Thomas J. Milne, Upper Darby 
Township High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Harry I. Good 
Secretary 


“The Place of the Work Sheet in Bookkeeping 
Instruction,”” Maurice A. Toomey, English 
High School, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

“What to Do with the Low I. Q.’s,” 
Polishhook, Dedham High School, 
Massachusetts. 

“Increasing the Effectiveness of the Commercial 
Ciasses in Evening School,’’ Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
High School, Morristown, New Jersey. 


William 
Dedham, 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 


Edward H. Eldridge, 
Department, Simmons 


Head of 


Chairman: Dr, 
College, 


Secretarial 
Boston. 


Speakers: 

“How Can the Beginning Shorthand Teacher 
Raise the Present Speed Standards Twenty 
Words a Minute?”? Orton E. Beach, Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

“The Development of a Legal Vocabulary and 
Legal Forms,’’ Mrs. M. Frances Brady, St. 
Thomas School, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 

“How the Dictating Machine Functions in 
Learning to Typewrite,” Miss Genevieve 
Hayes, Julia Richmond High School, New 
York. 

“Effective Correlation of Dictation and Tran- 
scription,” Mrs. Blanche Stickney, Bryant & 
Stratton College, Providence. 

“Prognostic Tests to Determine Class Grouping 
in Shorthand and Typewriting,’”? Miss Mildred 
Hood, Newton High School, Newton. 


SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING SECTION 


Chairman: Edward J. Rowse, Commercial Co- 
ordinator, Boston Public Schools. 


Speakers: 

“School Projects, That May Be Used to Develop 
Salesmanship,” Miss Clara W. Hill, Brighton 
High School, Boston. 

“Advertising Problems That May Be Reason- 

ably Assigned to High School Pupils,’’ A. W. 
Brenninger, Brenninger Institute of Adver- 
tising Art, Boston. 
“Organizing Salesmanship and Advertising In- 
struction in the Small City High School,” 
Russell Albro, Quincy High School, Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

“Cooperation with the Stores from the View- 
point of the Retailer,” Daniel Bloomfield, Sec- 
retary, Retail Board of Trade, Boston. 

“The Pupil’s Actual Experience in the Selling 
Field as the Basis for Classroom Instruction 
in the School,’’ Miss Ellen L. Osgood, Julia 
Richmond High School, New York. 


“Business Education in a Changing Economic and Social Order” 


SoctAL-EconoMic SECTION 


Chairman: Dr. Frank E. Lakey, 
School for Boys, Boston. 


Dorchester High 


Speakers: 

“What and How to Teach in Economics Today,” 
William J. Pendergast, Dorchester High 
School for Boys, Boston. 

“What to Teach in Commercial Law,” Miss 
Bessie N. Paige, Portia Law School, Boston. 
“Important Aspects of Commercial Geography 
in the High School,” Douglas C. Ridgely, 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

“An Effective Method of Presenting Junior 
Business Training,’ William A. Mahaney, 
Dorchester High School for Boys, Boston. 

“The Changing Emphasis in Elementary Busi- 
ness Training,’”’ Miss Grace L. Eyrick, Bos- 
ton Clerical School. 


PENMANSHIP SECTION 
Chairman: Mr. Ralph E. Rowe, Supervisor of 
Penmanship, Portland, Maine. 


Speakers: 

“Why Do Some Present-Day Students Show So 
Little Interest in Penmanship?” C. E. Doner, 
State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. 
“What Can We Do to Improve the —_ 
Penmanship of Our Students?” E. E. Kent, 
Auburn Business College, Auburn, N. Y. 
“Should Penmanship Be Taught As a Separate 
Study in the Commercial Course of the High 
School?” Andrew W. S. Turner, Bryant and 
Stratton Commercial School, Boston. 

“What Cooperation Should Be Required from 
All Teachers in Order to Maintain Penman- 
ship Standards?” Miss Bertha A. Connor, 
Director of Penmanship, Boston. 

Note: Be sure to visit the Penmanship Exhibit. 

It will be well worth your while. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


11:30 a.m.—12:15 p.m. 


Address: ‘The Test of the Long Road,’ Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Barbour, President, Brown University, 
Providence. 


1:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 
Good-Fellowship Dinner and Entertainment. 
Awarding of the Association Honor Medal to 
Dr. Edward J. McNamara. 
Drawing of Prizes donated by Exhibitors. 
Dancing and General Sociability. 


Arnold M. Lloyd 
Treasurer 
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POINTS OF INTEREST IN BOSTON 


Samuel Adams House 
Corner Winter Street and Winter Place. Site 
of his home from 1784 until his death, Oct. 2, 
1802. Marked by tablet. 


“Ye Old Blake House” 


Edward Everett Square, Dorchester. Built 
1648. Occupied by Dorchester Historical Society. 
Colonial and Civil War relics. In front of the 


house is the old Dorchester Mile Stone, 173 years 
old. 


Boston Common 
This tract of land, containing nearly fifty acres, 


was bought in 1634 by Governor Winthrop and 
others from William Blackstone, who. held his 
title by a right of possession gained prior to the 
settlement A ¢ Boston in 1630, and was set apart 
for “common use as a cow pasture and training 
field.” In the Common is the famous ‘Frog 
Pond”; Soldiers’ Monument, which crowns Flag- 
staff Hill, where British artillery was stationed 
during the siege of Boston, when troops were 
quartered and entrenched there; and from what is 
now Park Square the British embarked for Lex- 
ington April 18, 1775. On the Common the British 
mustered before Bunker Hill. Here mustered 
contingents for Colonial expeditions against 
Louisburg and Quebec. Here many Massachu- 
setts regiments assembled prior to going to the 
front in the Civil War. 


Boston Massacre 


State Street, corner of Exchange. The scene of 
a fatal clash between men of the town and the 
British guard, March 5, 1770, and which played 
an important part in the pre-Revolutionary period. 
It is marked by a circle in the paving and by a 
tablet on building on west corner of Exchange 
Street. 


Boston Navy Yard 


Chelsea Street, Charlestown. In continuous 
operation from 1780. Is situated at the confluence 
of the Charles and Mystic Rivers on land formerly 
known as Moulton’s Point, where the British 
yr landed for the Battle of Bunker Hill in 
77>. 


Boston Public Latin School 


First site on grounds of City Hall, School 
Street. School was founded in 1635; was the 
first free public school in America; and has 
been maintained constantly since it was estab- 
lished. 

Boston Stone 


A round stone embedded in wall of building in 
Public Alley 102, near corner of Marshall Street, 
on Hanover Street. Inscribed 1737”. Originally 
a paint muller, imported from England, 1700. 


“Boston Tea Party” 


Site of Griffin’s Wharf, Atlantic Avenue and 
Pearl Street, off of which were the ships whose 
cargoes of tea were emptied into Boston Harbor 
by American patriots on the night of December 
16, 1773, as_a protest against a tyrannical tax 
imposed by King George of England. Site of 
wharf marked by tablet in wall of building. 


Bunker Hill Monument 


Monument Square, Charlestown. A_ granite 
obelisk, 221 feet high, on Breed’s Hill, within the 
lines of the American redoubt which was the 
center of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 
1775. Begun 1825, and dedicated June 17, 1843. 
General Lafayette assisted at the laying of the 
corner stone, June 17, 1825. Winding stairway 
of 294 steps to top. Open 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission 10 cents. 


Copp’s Hill Burying Ground 


Charter and Hull Streets. It contains the tomb 
of Edmund Hart, the builder of ‘Old Ironsides”; 
Robert Newman, the patriot who hung the signal 
lanterns in the tower of Old North Church April 
18, 1775, and many other men of Colonial times. 


Dorchester Heights 


G Street, South Boston. Monument marks spot 
where Washington planted batteries which drove 
the British troops out of Boston on March 17, 


1776 
Faneuil Hall 


Faneuil Hall Square “Cradle of Liberty.” Built 
1742 by Peter Faneuil and given to Boston as a 
town hall. Burned in 1761, rebuilt 1763. Center 
of Revolutionary movement in Boston and the 
colonies. Used by the British officers as a_ play- 
house during the siege of Boston. Enlarged 
1805, from Charles Bulfinch’s plans. Hall has 
many historic paintings and portraits. Armory 
on third floor has Military Museum and Library. 
Hall open week days 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Satur- 
days 9 a.m. to noon. Admission free. 


First Church in Boston 


Corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Contains tablets and statues of Winthrop, Cotton, 
Dudley, Johnson and many of the founders of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, together with various 
memorials to people of more recent prominence 
in the Commonwealth. Open daily from 9 a.m to 


5 p.m. 
First Church in Roxbury 


Eliot Square. Open through the summer, free 
to visitors, from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. The church of 
the Apostle Eliot, whose chair is on exhibition. A 
number of tablets have been placed in memory 
of the earliest and later worshippers. 


Site of First Presbyterian Church 


Upon the site of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, corner of Federal and Franklin 
Streets, stood the Old Presbyterian Meeting House 
in which the State Convention of Massachusetts 
met and ratified on February 6, 1788, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by a vote of 187 
to 168. 


Founders’ Memorial 


On Boston Common, on the Beacon Street side, 
opposite Spruce Street. Dedicated September 16, 
1930. Founders’ Memorial perpetuates in endur- 


Bunker Hill Monument 


ing bronze and granite the memories of the cour- 
ageous men and women who, 300 years ago, were 
willing to sacrifice all for a great ideal and 
founded the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


Franklin’s Birthplace 


17 Milk Street. Site of birthplace of Benjamin 
Franklin, 1706, covered by building occupied by 
Boston Transcript. 


William Lloyd Garrison 


On the site of 60 Congress Street, William 
Lloyd Garrison began on January 1, 1831, the 
publication of his anti-slavery paper ‘The Libera- 
tor.” Here the freedom of a race began. 


Granary Burying Ground 


Tremont Street at the head of Bromfield Street. 
Which takes its name from the town granary, 
once located on site of present Park Street 
Church. Here are the graves of three signers of 
the Declaration of Independence—John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams and Robert Treat Paine; Paul 
Revere; Peter Faneuil; the parents of Benjamin 
Franklin: victims of the Boston Massacre; John 
Phillips—first Mayor of Boston; Mary Goose 
(‘Mother Goose’), and seven early governors of 
the Commonwealth— Hancock, te Dum- 
mer, Adams, Bowdoin, Eustis and Summer. 


The Great Elm 
Boston Common, Tremont Street, almost oppo- 
site West Street. 
More ancient than Boston itself. Scene of many 
executions in the Colonial days. Ann Hibben, 
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the witch, executed here in 1756. The present 
elm is a branch of the original. 


Green Dragon Tavern 


80-86 Unicn Street. Used as a tavern and 
lodge rooms by St. Andrew’s Lodge of free- 
masons, where meetings of the patriots were held 
previous to the Revolution. Tablet marks site. 


John Hancock House 


Beacon Street, two doors below State House, 
No, 29. Site of John Hancock House, built 1737, 
torn down 1863. 

Among guests entertained by Governor fian- 
cock were General Lafayette, 1781, and Geieral 
George Washington, 1789. 


Harrison Gray Otis House 


141 Cambridge Street, corner of Lynde. !uilt 
1795, and now owned by the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities and 
occupied as its headquarters. Fine museum of 
furniture, pottery, glass, articles of costume, and 
miscellaneous antiques. Admission 15 cents. 

King’s Chapel 

Tremont and School Streets. First chapel | uilt 
in 1686, present one in 1749. Old English archi- 
tecture. First Episcopal Church in New Eng} ind. 
Here Britisn officers worshipped during si-ge. 
Became Firsc Unitarian Church in United St-tes, 
1785. Open daily 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

King’s Chapel Burying Ground 

Corner of Tremont and School Streets. Esiab- 
lished soon after the beginning of the Colony, if 
not the very year in which the town was sett!ed. 
The first burial was made there February 18, 
1630. Here are the graves of Governor \\ in- 
throp, Reverend John Cotton, John Davenport 
(the founder of New Haven, Connecticut), Roger 
Clapp (the trst settler in Dorchester), and many 
of the prominent persons of the Colonial period. 
In one of the tombs is the remains of the wife 
of John Winslow, who, as Mary Chilton, acc: rd- 
ing to tradition, was the first woman of the May- 
flower’s little band to touch American soil. 


Liberty Tree 


Washington Street, opposite Boylston Street. 
Tablet on building marks site of the famous old 
Liberty Tree, planted in 1646 and cut down by 
the British in 1775. Stamp Act meetings were 
held here and Tory leaders hanged in effigy. 


Massachusetts Historical Society 


1154 Boylston Street, corner of the Fenway. 
Library open daily. Has a rare collection of ob- 
jects of historic interest. Open on Wednesdays, 
2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Admission free. 


Old North Church 


187 Salem Street. Oldest church in Boston. 
Built in 1723. From belfry of this Church, on 
night of April 18, 1775, were hung lanterns which 
signalled Paul Revere that the British troops 
were marching to Lexington and Concord. Ad- 
mission free to Church; fifty cents to go to the 
belfry. 


Old State House 


Washington Street, head of State Street. Here 
the first Town House was built, 1657, in the 
earliest market em of Boston. Burned in 1711. 
The present building was built in 1713, burned in 
1747; then rebuilt, the walls of the former build- 
ing being utilized. Here met colonial courts and 
legislators, the town and city governments, and 
the General Court of the Commonwealth. John 
Hancock was here inaugurated first governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 1780. In 
front of it occurred the burning of stamp clear- 
ances and the Boston Massacre. Here were the 
whipping post and the stocks. Used as City 
Hall of Boston 1830 to 1840. Building restored 
in 1882. Large collection of relics. Open daiiy 
9 am. to 4 p.m. Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Admission free. 


Robert Treat Paine Home 


Site of home of this signer of the Declaration of 
Independence marked by tablet on The First Na- 
tional Bank Building, 67 Milk Street. 


Park Street Church 


Corner Park and Tremont Streets. Erected in 
1810 on site of the Granary where sails of the 
United States frigate ‘Constitution’? were made. 
Gunpowder stored in basement in 1812 gave 
Church the name of “Brimstone Corner.” Here 
on July 4, 1832, ‘America’ was first publicly 


sung. 
Wendell Phillips House 


Corner Essex Street and Harrison Avenue Ex- 
tension. Site of home for forty years marke: 
by tablet. 
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First Post Office in American Colonies 


Established by order of the General Court on 
Nov. 5, Location is indicated by a tablet 
in the doorway of Boston Globe Building, 244 
Washington Street. 

Province House 

327 Washington Street. Built 1679; used as 
residence of royal governors 1716-1776. De- 
scriptive tablet on front of building now occupy- 
ing site. 

Paul Revere House 

19 North Eemete. Oldest house in the City of 

cians Built 1660; was purchased by Paul 

ere in 1770, and here he resided until 18U6. 
The immense fireplaces, the ancient wall paper and 
ma''v other features of the Colonial period make 
it : most interesting house to visit. Restored 
190°. Open week days and holidays, 10 a.m. to 
4 ».m. Admission 25 cents. 


Old South Meeting House 


\Washington and Milk Streets. Society formed 
16’. Present house built 1729. Here the men 


of the town gathered to protest against forcing 
Massachusetts citizens into the English Navy, 
to demand withdrawal of British troops, and 
to decide the fate of the hated tea tax. Here 
were commemorated, 1771-1775, anniversaries of 
the Boston Massacre, with orations by Lovell, 
Hancock, Church and Warren. Used by the 
British as a riding school during the siege of 
Boston. Restored and used for church services 
unti! 1872. In 1876 over $400,000 was raised 
to keep the building from destruction. Lee- 
tures on historical subjects are frequentiy beld 
here. Large collection of histerical relics. Open 
week days 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturdays 4 p.m. 
Fee 25 cents. 


Joseph Warren House 


56 Hanover Street. Site now occupied by the 
American House. Marked by tablet. 


State House 


head of Park Street. 
State House stands was 


The hill on 


Beacon, hil 
originally 


which the 


later changed to Sentry Hill 


called Trimount, 
and after the erection 


when used as a lookout, 
of the Beacon in 1634-35 received the name of 
Beacon Hill. Cornerstone of Bulfinch front laid 
July 4, 1795. Extension built 1889-1895. Con- 
struction of East and West Wings completed 1916. 
Statuary. historic paintings, battle flags, war 
relics. House of Representatives contains cele- 
brated Codfish emblem. Gilded dome, illumi- 
nated at night by a sy.tem of flood-lighting. 


Spring Lane 


A foot passage between Washington and Devon- 
shire Streets, adjacent to Water Street. Loca- 
tion of the Great Spring which for more than 
two centuries gave water to Boston. 


Old West Church 


At corner of Cambridge and Lynde Streets. 
Now used as a branch of the Boston Public 
Library. Built 1806 on site of edifice of 1737, 
which was a signal station for Americans and a 
barracks for the British during the siege. Open 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays noon to 9 p.m. 


AN HOUR’S WALK AROUND BOSTON 


Editor’s Note: Boston has many points of his- 
vic interest within easy walking distance. 

-revolutionary Boston was a village; conse- 

ntly its environs were not far-flung. While 

nding the E. C. T. A. convention, if you have 
aii hour's time at your disposal, you can see many 
0 those things which have been famed in song 
and story and which both date and ante-date the 
R-volution, 


Begin your hour’s walk at 511 Atlantic Avenue. 
In former days this was the site of Griffin’s 
Whart. On the night of December 16, 1773, 
there laid moored to it three British ships with 
cargoes of tea. ‘*To defeat King George’s trivial 
aud tyrannical tax of three pence a pound, about 
ninety citizens of Boston, disguised as Indians, 
boarded the ships, threw the cargoes, three 
hundred and forty-two chests in all, into the sea, 
and made the world ring with the patriotic ex- 
ploit of the Boston Tea Party.” The tablet on 
the building marks this event. 

Now go north along Atlantic Avenue, toward 
State Street. The first street you will pass is 
Oliver, and the large building just beyond, on 
your right on the opposite corner is the United 
States Appraisers Stores, one of the largest and 
best appointed on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Continuing, you will notice on the right-hand 
side of Atlantic Avenue the wharves of several 
coastal or excursion steamship lines. Rowes 
Wharf is the name of the elevated station ct 
the intersection of Broad Street and Atlantic 
Avenue. The next street passed is Storer, then 
India, the next is Milk, then Central, and now 
we are at State Street. 

Turn to the left—up State Street. This is 
one of the oldest streets in Boston and it is 
named for the Old Colonial State House, which 
is located at the west end of the street. At the 
first corner reached, McKinley Square, you will 
see the Custom House, 495 feet high—a dis- 
tinguishing feature of Boston’s skyline. It will 
be worth your while to go to the cupola of this 
tower, which is reached by elevators, for a 
wonderful panorama of the city is available on a 
clear day. Continuing up State Street, stop for 
a moment in front of No. 30. A circle in the 
pavement marks the place where fell the first 
martyrs in the cause of Freedom, victims of the 
“Boston Massacre.” This act of the British 
soldiers in 1770 intensified public sentiment in 
favor of the break with England. On_ Boston 
Common is a monument to the men who were 
killed that day. 

At No. 28 State Street is another historic 
site. Here stood the Royal Exchange Tavern. 
From this point started the first stage coach to 
New York on September 7, 1772. Across the 
street at 27 State Street stood the first meet- 
ing house, built by the colonists in 1632 and 
called “The First Church.” 

At the southeast corner of State and Washing- 
ton Streets was the site of the home of Captain 


Robert Keayne—‘‘Founder and First Commander’ 


of yo} and Honorable Artillery Company 
in 16 

The Old State House is at the head of State 
Street. A visit will repay you well. In_ this 
building met the General Court of Massachusetts 
and from its rear balcony on the second floor 
facing State Street were proclaimed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Repeal of the Stam 
Act, and the declaration of peace with England. 
The building at one time was used as the head- 
quarters of the British Army in Boston. 

You will be interested to know that Washing- 
ton Street, on which the old State House. faces, 
was given its mame in honor of the visit of 
our first President—who entered the city in 


1789 along this route. 

From the Old State 
ton Street to Court Street. 
Court Street and Franklin Avenue once stood 
the printing office of James Franklin, brother 
of Benjamin, the publisher of “The New England 
Courant,” in 1721. It was in this shop of his 
brother’s that Benjamin served his apprenticeship 
and learned the printing craft. ‘The Long Room 
Club” held its meetings in a hall above the 
printing office and it was here that resistance to 
British authority was planned from the time 
of the Stamp Act to the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. Paul Revere was one of the leaders and 
every member wes an active and eager patriot. 

Now continue up Court Street, past the office 
building annex of the present day City Hall, 
which is on the left, to the corner of Court and 
Tremont Streets. Here stood the ‘Wendell 
Powell House” where George Washington lodged 
on his visit to Boston in 1789. 


House cross Washing- 
At the corner of 


Old State House 


Continuing along Tremont Street, we next come 
to King’s Chapel Burying Ground. This was 
the first burying place in Boston. Interments 
were made in it as early as 1630. Here lie 
Governor John Winthrop, Lady Andros, wife of 
Governor Andros, Reverend John Cotton, Gov- 
ernor Shirley, and other early personages. 

At the corner of Tremont and School Streets 
is Old King’s Chzpel. The first Chapel was 
built in 1686, the present one in 1749. A visit 
will allow you to see the memorials of early 
American days. King’s, Chapel was tne first 
Episcopal Church organized in New. England 
and also the first Unitarian Church in the United 
States. 

As we go down School Street, on the left-hand 
side, we see the facade of Boston’s City Hall. 
On the grounds in front of this building is < 
statue of Benjamin Franklin, and’ in the im- 
mediate vicinity stood the first house erected for 
the use of the Boston Public Latin School. It 
ave the street its name. In the roll of Latin 
chool pupils are the names of Franklin, Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams, Robert Treat Paine; Cotton 
Mather, Henry Ward Beecher, James Freeman 
Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, and Phillips 
Brooks; Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Lothrop 
Motley, and Francis Parkman; Presidents _Lever- 
ett, Langdon, Everett. and ‘Eliot of Harvard 


College; Charles Francis Adams, Sr., Charles 
Sumner, and William M. Evarts. 

At 18 School Street stood Cromell’s Head 
Tavern. Among the distinguished visitors to stop 
at this tavern were General George Washington, 
Paul Jones, and Lafayette. 

On the north corner of School and Washington 
Streets is the Old Corner Bookstore Building, 
erected in 1712 and known far and wide as a 
center of literature and a meeting place for book 
lovers. 

At No. 173 Washington Street stood the shop 
of Paul Revere. It was at the conclusion of the 
Revolution, and after he had been denied the 
poe of Master of the Mint, which he urgent- 
ly desired, that Revere opened this shop. Here 
he did the brass and copper work for the splendid 
ship ‘‘Old_ TIronsides,” receiving the sum _ of 
$3,820.33; and it was here that he rolled the 
sheets of copper for the State House dome. 

Opposite the corner of School and Washington 
Streets, on the site of 294 Washington Street, 
stood the house of Governor John Winthrop. Di- 
agenally across the street is the famous Old 
South Meeting House, at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Milk Streets. The present structure 
was built in 1729. Here the men of the town of 
Boston gathered to protest against forcing Massa- 
chusetts citizens into the English Navy. to de- 
mand the withdrawal of British troops, and to 
decide the fate of the hated tea. Many have been 
the patriotic meetings held here. It contains a 
large collection of historic relics. During the 
siege of Boston the Meeting House was used as 
a riding school by the British. 

From the Old South Church go down Milk 
Street. At No. 17 is the birthplace of Benjamin 
Franklin. There is a bust of Franklin on the 
front of the building. 

Attached to the building at No. 67 Milk Street 
is a tablet marking the site of the home of 
Robert Treat Paine, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Now walk down 
Federal to Franklin Street. On the site of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Building stood the 
first Presbyterian Church in which the Massachu- 
setts assembly ratified the Federal Constitution, 
February 6, 1789. 

Go up Franklin Street to Washington, turn to 
the left, and continue up Washington Street one 
block. You are now at the corner of Washing- 
ton, Summer, and Winter Streets, one of the 
busiest corners of the city. 

Continuing up Winter Street on the left-hand 
side of the corner of Winter Street and Winter 
Place is the site of the house of Samuel Adams 
from 1784 to his death, October 4, 1802. Stand 
at the corner of Winter and Tremont _ Streets. 
Directly in front of you is the Boston Common, 
one of the most historic places in New England. 
It is full of monuments and tablets commemorzt- 
ing historic and interesting events of early days. 
Looking across Boston Common to Beacon Hill 
is seen the State House designed by Charles 
Bulfinch. Immediately to the left of the State 
House stood the house of John Hancock. 

To your right leading up to the State House 
is Park Street. At the corner of Tremont and 
Park Streets is the famous Brimstone Corner of 
Abolitionist Activity in Civil War days,—Park 
Street Church erected in 1810, on the site of the 
Granary, where the sails of the United States 
Frigate “Constitution” were made. “America” 
was sung first in this church, To the right of 
Park Street Church is the Granary Burying 
Grounds. Here lie many of the personages. of 
historic Boston, including several early gover- 
nors, Peter_Faneuil, Paul Revere, the parents of 
Benjamin Franklin. the victims of the er 
Massacre, Mary Goose (‘‘Mother Goose’’), 
many others. 
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| 
| These New Books for Commercial Classes | 
| 


| 
| Advertising No. 3—The Sundstrand Adding and 
g Advertising (Hawley and Zabin.) A 
brief treatise on all phases of advertising ....... $1.20 
Arithmetic Office Practice—An Integrated Laboratory Project | 
Business Mathematics (Rosenberg), pad form. Part I .60 (Scholl, Stern, and McNamara) Part 1 .......... Luo 
Accounting Secretarial Problems (Haynes) 
Public Accounting Procedure (McGinley). A manual Pedagogy 
a on audits, systems, and income taxes ..... ...... 2.50 Chicago University Conference Report. Proceedings l 
Economics and Civics of the Chicago on Busi- | 
an ness Education, June, 1933. e Reconstruction 
The Story Uncle Sam O. Woods, 1.40 of Business Education in Secondary Schools. 
former Treasurer of e United States) .......... Every commercial teacher should have a copy of 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Composition Shorthand | 
Hi Correlated Studies in Stenography (Lawrence, McAfee, Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand (Beers and l 
Office Practice, Junior Business and Secretarial Training Gregg Speed Building Gregg) 1.20 
Applied Machine Calculation (Kingsbury and Smith) .60 Daily Lesson Plans in Gregg Shorthand (Zinman, 
Package of 240 checks for use with pad ........ 36 Strelsin, and Weitz) .........020ceeeeeeeeeeeeees = ! 
/ Office Machine Practice Series (Katenkamp) Transcription Drills (Ross) 20 
- No. 1—The Morroe Calculating Machine ........ 32 Typewriting 
No. 2—The Burroughs Caleulator ............... Tabulation Technique (Bargen) 
j 
| 
A | THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
om New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
eee Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
5. FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
if U S E 
| By JOHN G. KiRK, JAMES L. STREET, AND WILLIAM R. ODELL 
ae N EW APPROACH—NEW CONTENT—sound treatment of all fundamental 
s principles. For the first time, bookkeeping is taught as a social subject, 
intimately related to the everyday experiences of all boys and girls. Short 
instructional units—each unit is a problem, and the text, script forms and illus- 
“4 trations solve the problem. Vocational objectives are fully covered, but many 
x 3 minor technicalities which clutter the pages of early texts are ignored. LOW 
; COST-—blank forms and business papers are gathered into two workbooks, 
one for each term, so total cost of text and workbooks is reduced to a modicum 
of the usual price. 
: : Examination copies sent on request, with a 
ba 7 view to adoption. Visit the Winston Exhibit 
“E at the E.C.T.A. Convention—Booth No. 6. 
: THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
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CONVENTIONS AND 


(Also see pages 26, 27 and 33) 


MEETINGS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
EL)CTS 


A: the recent meeting of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher 
Traiiing Institutions, held in Cleveland, 
Ohi, Dr. W. R. Odell, Teachers College, 
Coli mbia University, New York, N. Y., 
was elected President for the coming 
year and R. G. Walters, Grove City Col- 
leg, Grove City, Pennsylvania, was 
elec cd Vice-president. Miss Luvicy M. 


Dr. W. R. Odell 


Hill, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was reelected to the office of 
Secretary and Paul A. Carlson, White- 
water State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, was reelected to the 
office of Treasurer. 

Mr. C. C. Crawford, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota, and 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were 
selected as new members of the Board 
of Directors. The retiring President, 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, also becomes 
a member of the Board of Directors for 
one year. 

a 


INLAND EMPIRE 
COMMERCIAL SECTION 


During the convention of the Inland 
Empire Education Association to be 
held in Spokane, Washington, on April 
4,5 and 6, the Commercial Section will 
gather for one meeting. 

The officers of the Commercial Sec- 
tion are: 

President: Dean Thornton, Head, 
Commercial Department, High School, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Vice-President: Edna Graham, High 
School, Wallace, Idaho. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Rene MacMa- 
han, John Rogers High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


CONNECTICUT CONTESTS 
AND CONVENTION 


The Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association was organized in the fall 
of 1902 for the primary purpose of pro- 
moting commercial education. The first 
convention was held in Bridgeport in 
February, 1902, and Mr. I. S. Brown 
was elected the first president. Since 
that time the organization has grown 
rapidly, embracing both the public high 
schools and the private business col- 
leges. 

_ The present officers of the Associa- 
tion are: 

President: Paul M. Boynton, Central 
High School, Bridgeport. 

Vice-President: Ralph C. Short, Short’s 
College, Stamford. 

Secretary: Lillian N. Sultan, Central 
High School, Bridgeport. 

Treasurer: George S. Murray, Com- 
mercial High School, New Haven. 


Executive Committee. 

James C. Moody, 
New Britain. 

Harold B. Post, 
Waterbury. 

John J. Stevens, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ansonia. 

The first contests conducted by the 
Association were the shorthand and 
typewriting contests, In recent years a 
bookkeeping contest has been added to 
the other two. These contests are now 
held annually. The 1934 Annual Con- 
test and Convention will be held on 


Moody’s College, 


Post's College, 


Pau! M. Boynton Lillian N. Sultan 

Saturday, April 21, at Bridgeport Cen- 

tral High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The tentative program for this year is 

as follows: 

10:00 A.M.—Registration of Members. 

1:30 A.M.—Contests in Bookkeeping 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 

12:30 P. M. Luncheon at the Hotel 
Stratfield. 

2:00 P. M—General Meeting — High 
School Auditorium. 
Musical Program—Bridge- 
port Central High School. 
“Address of Welcome’— 
Mayor Jasper McLevy. 
“Standards of Bookkeeping” 
—Professor Atlee L. Percy. 
“What a Business Course 
Should Offer to its Constitu- 
ents’—Worcester Warren. 
Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 
Results of Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand and Typewriting 
Contests. 
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Awarding of Sixteen Silver 
Cups and Twenty-four 
Medals. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The 29th Annual Convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on May 3, 4, and 5 at 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

The present officers of the Associa- 
tion are: W. F. McDaniel, Fort Dodge, 
President; G. F. Maetzold, Minneapolis, 
Vice-President; Mrs. W. R. Hamilton, 
Mason City, Secretary; Mrs. Margaret 
Davenport, Des Moines, Treasurer. 

x x 
NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the State Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Division of the North 
Carolina Education Association will be 
held March 22, 23, and 24 in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

The officers of the State Commercial 
Teachers’ Division are: President, Patty 
Spruill, Women’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro; Vice Presi- 
dent, Ethel Solloway, Head, Commercial 
Department, High School, Durham; Sec- 
retary, Anna Lula Dobson, Head, Com- 
mercial Department, R. Reynolds 
High School, Winston-Salem, 

OHIO 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The Ohio Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation has planned a dinner and an 
interesting program for Friday evening, 
April 6th at Columbus, Ohio. The din- 
ner at the Neil House will be followed 
by discussions on the following topics: 

General Panel Topic I—Chairman, 
William L. Moore, Cleveland, “College 
Entrance Credits for Commercial Sub- 
jects.” 

General Panel Topic II—Chairman, 
Gladys Bahr, Cincinnati, “Modern Meth- 
ods of Classroom Procedure in Teach- 
ing the Skilled Commercial Subjects.” 

General Panel Topic I1I—Chairman, 
Mary Belle Wertz, Delaware, “A So- 
cialized Program for Secondary Schools 
Education for Business.” 

Saturday, April 7th, the Ohio com- 
mercial teachers’ group will attend the 


“meeting planned by the Ohio Education 


Conference. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
April 18, 19, 20 
PROGRAM 

Wednesday, April 18 

9:30 A. M. 

Address of Welcome: Paul C. Stetson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. : 

Response: Irving R. Garbutt, Director of 
Commercial Education, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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MODERN-—SOUND—DEPENDABLE 


NICHOLS’ NEW JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Tus general introduction to business practice 
is intended for use in junior high schools to 
precede the formal study of elementary book- 
keeping and accounting. 

Outstanding Features: 
ALL the work in arithmetic is motivated 


V ALUABLE corrective writing lessons are de- 
veloped in connection with the main course 


CHAPTERS on thrift and budgeting 
V OCATIONAL guidance exercises 
r URPOSEFUL pictures with questions to in- 


sure their use 
U NIT ledger ruling, ete. 


LIST PRICES 
Complete, $1.28 Part One, $0.92. Part Two, $0.92 
Teacher’s Manual and Key. Part One and Two, Each $0.80 
es Tests gladly sent for examination Business 
orms 


ELDRIDGE, CRAIG, AND FRITZ’ 
The NEW EXPERT TYPEWRITING 


THE instruction material and exercises in this im- 
proved course are so organized that the student 
acquires typewriting accuracy and speed in a 
comparatively short time. 


What This Book Does: 
GivEs the student facility in the proper finger- 


ing of the characters on the three lower rows 
of the keys through rhythm drills, location 
drills, rhythm and word facility drills, phra-e 
or sentence drills, word conventration dril!s 


PROVIDES model forms and abundant practic: 
in writing business letters, after the student 
has acquired typewriting technique 


SupPLIES much miscellaneous informative 


matter very useful in business life 


LIST PRICES 
Textbook 195 pages $1.18 
Teachers’ Manual and Key Be 
The New Record Card (Package of 12) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York ‘Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


SLADE, HURLEY, CLIPPINGER 


POPULAR 


JACKSON, SANDERS, SPROUL 


Secretarial Training 


All phases of the subject presented by 
three experts in the field. 


BOGERT, GOODMAN, MOORE 
Introduction to Business Law 


A new discussion of business law, simple enough for 
the average secondary-school student. (In Press) 


McMACKIN, MARSH, BATEN 
The Arithmetic of Business 


An effective treatment in which problems are de- 
veloped around familiar business situations. (In Press) 


NEWMAN 
Modern Graded Dictation 
A new book by the Chairman of the Department of 


Secretarial Studies of the Thomas Jefferson High School, 
New York. (In Press) 


Bookkeeping and Business 
Knowledge, Revised 


ELWELL Bookkeeping for Today 
HARNED New Typevwriting Studies 


DAVIS, LINGHAM, STONE 
Modern Business English 


BREWER, HURLBUT, CASEMAN 
Elements of Business Training, Revised 


COLBY-FOSTER 
Economic Geography for Secondary Schools 


Write for information and prices. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA @ DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also See Pages 26, 27 and 31) 


(Continued from page 31) 
President's. Address: Linda S. Weber, 
Supervisor of Handwriting, Gary, In- 
diana. 
Address: “Research in Handwriting in 
Business,” John G, Kirk, Director of 
Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Noon 


Informal Luncheon, Claypeol Hotel, 
12°15 P. M. 
2200 


An»ouncements 
Den onstration Lessons. 
Grade 6A—Ethel Conkling, Plymouth, 
indiana. 
Grade 7B—Alice LaDeaux, Gary, In- 
diana. 
“A, ditorium and the Classroom,” Mildred 
liarter, Gary, Indiana. 
Auditorium  Program—Alice 
Deaux, Gary, Indiana. 
achers All,” Faye Read, President, 
] eras of Classroom Teachers of 
, Pueblo, 


8:00 P. 
Round Table 
\. Connor, Director of 
boston, Mass. 


Thursday, April 19 
9:30 A. M. 
Visiting Public Schools of Indianapolis. 
2:00 P. M. 

Demonstration Lesson, Junior High Pen- 
manship, Contract Plan, by Indianapo- 
lis Pupils. 

“Teacher Training,” 
State Teachers College, 
lowa. 

“Present 
Handwriting 


La- 


led by Bertha 
Handwriting, 


Julia Myers, lowa 
Cedar Falls, 


Considerations in 
Development Public 
l:ducation,” Bertha A. Connors, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Director of Handwriting 
and Teacher in Columbia University. 

Sight Seeing Tour of City. 


Important 


Evening 


Banquet, Claypool Hotel, 6:30 


Annual 
P. M 
Friday, April 20 
9:30 A. M. 
Demonstration: “Correlation of the Wri- 
ing Lesson with Spelling, Reading, Art 
and Music,” by Indianapolis Pupils. 
“Some Observations on Handwriting,” D. 
T. Weir, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Elementary Education and 
Handwriting, Indianapolis Public 

Schools. 

“Handwriting in the Activity Program,” 
Ellen C. Nystrom, Director of Hand- 
writing, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Scandinavian Schools,” Floyd I. McMur- 
ray, Indianapolis State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


2:00 M, 


“Manuscript Writing,” Jennie Walhert, 
Primary Supervisor, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Handwriting and Its Relation to Voca- 
tions,” G. C. Greene, Director of Pen- 
manship and Expert on Disputed Doc- 
“gag Goldey College, Wilmington, 

Jel. 
Business Meeting. 
Report of Committees. 
l-lection of Officers. 


Address: 


Address: 


Meeting of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


Saturday Morning, April 21, 


1934 


Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROGRAM 


9 AM.. 
9:30 A.M.....General Meeting 
Election of Officers. 


Ballots will be distributed at registration desk.) 
Reports of Committees. 


10 A.M.....Sectional Meetings 


Administration of Commercial 
Education....Room 5 
Chairman: W. M. Sharp, Principal of 
Evening School, Taylor  Allderdice 

High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

sf Admi nistrator and Commercial 
Teacher,” P. S. Spangler, President, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, 

Commentator: Robert Crawford, Head of 
Commercial Department, High School, 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Arithmetic....Room 107 


Chairman: W. Collings, Professor of Ac- 
counting, Grove City College. 

“The Correlating of Business 
Arithmetic with Bookkeeping,” Eliza- 
beth Ann Whinery, Pittsburgh Acad- 
emy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Commentator: Alice G. Whitten, Latimer 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Commercial Geography....Room 201 


Chairman: C, H. Longenecker, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address: “A Plan for Teaching Com- 
mercial Geography in One Semester,” 
Marie N. McLaughlin, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Commentator: Pauline L. Hildebrand, 
High School, Aliquappa, Pa. 


Penmanship....Room 203 


Chairman: O. D. Montgomery, Lincoln 
High School, Ellwood City, Pa. 

Address: “A Program in the Supervision 
of Handwriting in the Public Schools,” 
Frank M. Gatto, Assistant Director of 
Curriculum Study, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Commentator: Brother Conrad, Head of 
Commercial Department, Central Cath- 
olic High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Salesmanship....Room 3 


F. H. Sumrall, Head of De- 
Grove City 


. .Registration 


Chairman: 
partment of Commerce, 
College. 

dae: “The Use of Pictures in the 
Yeaching of Salesnianship” (an wlus- 
trated talk), Bernard A. Shilt, Central 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Commentator: ‘Margaret A. Castle, South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shorthand. ... Auditorium 

Chairman: Edith M. Winchester, Head of 
Department of Secretarial Studies, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

Address: “The Direct Method of Teach- 
ing Shorthand,” Ann  Brewington, 
School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago, 


Clarissa Hills, Head of 
High School, 


Commentator: 
Commercial Department, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


11:15 A.M.....Sectional Meetings 


Bookkeeping....Room 107 


Chairman: W. Collings, Professor of Ac- 
counting, Grove City College. 

Address: “Socialization of Bookkeeping,” 
H. A. Andruss, Director of Department 
of Commerce, Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College. 

Commentator: R. J. Worley, Director of 
Department of Commercial Education, 
Duquesne University. 


Business English....Room 3 


Chairman: F. H. Sumrall, Head of De- 
partment of Commerce, Grove City Col- 
lege. 

Address: “English in Modern Business,” 
Frank T. Ebberts, Professor of Busi- 
ness English, Duquesne University. 

Commentator: Ethel L. Farrell, Professor 
of Business English, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 


Commercial Law....Room 201 
Chairman: C. H. Longenecker, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address: “Teaching Law,’ John E. 
Laughlin, Dean of the School of Law, 
Duquesne University. 
Commentator: Catherine Campbell, High 
School, Butler, Pa. 


General Business....Room 203 
Chairman: O. D. Montgomery, Linco!n 
High School, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Address: “General Business: What, 
When, and How,” G. G. Hill, Director 
of Department of Commerce, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 
Commentator: Mary Jahnig, High School. 
Swissvale, Pa. 


Typewriting.... Auditorium 
Chairman: Edith M. Winchester, Head 
of Department of Secretarial Studies, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Address: “Testing Typewriting Skill,” 
Charles G. Reigner, President, H. M. 
Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Commentator: Erma Hoburg, High 
School, Etna, Pa. 


Vocational Guidance in Commercial 
Work....Room 5 

Chairman: W. M. Sharp, Principal of 
Evening School, Taylor Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh, Fa 

Address: “The Status of Guidance in the 
Secondary School,” H. R. Vanderslice, 
Superintendent of Schools, Aliquippa, 


Commentator: E. F. Ege, Student Coun- 
selor, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


1 P.M.....Luncheon 


A free luncheon will be served in the 
Frick Training School Cafeteria to all 
paid up members. 
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What Comprises A Complete Bookkeeping Lesson? 


STEP I—Presentation: Herein is set up the STEP III—Graphic Illustration: This 


problem. The student is acquainted with an method is the best to illustrate the steps of a 
business transaction. 


actual business situation out of which the 
principle of procedure is developed. STEP IV—Summurizing. 


STEP V—Class Discussion. 
STEP II—Comparison: Wherever possible STEP VI—Drill and Practice: 


“comparison” should be utilized to clarify (a) Minimum for all pupils 


meaning. To illustrate: Relation of Profit (b) Extended for more alert pupils 
and Loss to Balance Sheet. (c) General review or testing 


Each lesson unit in 


Modern Bookkeeping Practice 


is built to conform to the above plan. Well-defined, short lesson units, 
summarized, and with immediate illustrative practice exercises result in 
accomplishment. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago New York Dallas San Francisco 
2500 Prairie Ave. 111 Eighth Ave. 1033 Young St. 149 New Montg. St. 
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NOW READY! A BETTER ) 


Complete Teacher’s Manual for p oO Ss i t i oO n 
STUART TYPING 


READY APRIL I! Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred dollars * 
or more this summer. SO CAN YOU. Hundreds of 


f Forms for use with the others will secure a better position and a larger salary 
Complete set o for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM. 


Complete or the Two-book Edition of Complete information and helpful suggestions will 
be mailed on receipt of a three cent stamp. 
STUA Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 
The text that produces expert, ac- , 
1850 Downing St. 
curate typists more quickly than 


you ever thought possible. If you Covers the ENTIRE United States 


want to revolutionize your typing School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at our expense, if 


speed is urgent. You will receive compl free fidential reports by 


classes try air mail within 36 hours. 
STUART TYPING ORDER FOR EXAMINATION 
Book One, Parts One and Two... .$1.48 A Copy of the Byrne Simplified Shorthand 


ur.. 1.32 
pant one. stg eatmmbeoenan This text has gone through twelve editions and has over 
Complete Edition ‘ 50,000 writers. This system will enable you to turn out 
a twenty per cent more efficient stenographer. The text 


and plan of introduction through your present teacher 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY will be mailed for examination upon request. 
k Chi Atlanta 
BYRNE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Denver, Colo. 
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Bookkeeping and the 
Economic Crisis 
(Continued from page 24) 


ability to properly interpret such in- 
formation, 


Accounts Manipulated to Show 
Inaccurate Statement 


Even when a complete statement 
of the corporation’s income and finan- 
cial status is made, one must still 
real'ze that corporate ledger accounts 
ma\ be tampered with so as to pre- 
sen’ (for short periods at least) al- 
most any desired information. In 
this connection Nerlove says: 

* The indicated income stream of a 
giv n business firm over short peri- 
ods of time can be changed radically 
by he ‘insiders.’ And these chang- 
es -an be so made that over a long 
per'od of time the income-streams to 
the ‘insiders’ will be enhanced over 
what they would otherwise be. At 
least three major ways are available 
to ‘he ‘insiders.’ They can manipu- 
lat the accounting practices of the 
business unit, thereby affecting the 
amount that will be considered as the 
prolit-share during any given period 
of time. Wherever there are sub- 
sidiary firms they can establish ac- 
counting practices that will influence 
the amount to be accounted for as 
profits for the various firms involved. 
And finally, by contractual relations 
between themselves, as persons, and 
the business firm, as a ‘legal-entity,’ 
they can greatly affect the amount of 
the profit share. 

“In addition to being able to ma- 
nipulate the size of the indicated in- 
come-stream during relatively short- 
periods of time and even in the long- 
run, the ‘insiders’ are in a position in 
corporate business firms to determine 
within wide limits the amount of the 
income-stream that is to be attrib- 
uted to various securities. It should 
be noticed here that changing the size 
of the total income-stream will by 
and of itself change the amount go- 
ing to various securities, because 
some securities are on a more “con- 
tingent” basis than others. Accord- 
ingly, as the income-stream is nar- 
rowed, the amount going to certain 
securities is decreased more than pro- 
portionally and as the income-stream 
is widened, the amount going to cer- 
tain security holders is increased 
more than proportionately.””® 

It would seem that when corpor- 
ate accounts are so easily manipu- 
lated by “insiders” the investor 
is taking a great risk when he puts 
in money, regardless as to how able 
he is in analyzing completely pre- 

‘S. H. Nerlove. “Insiders and Corporate In- 
come Streams,” The Accounting Review, Vol. V 
No. 2 (June, 1930), pp. 153-156. 


sented financial statements. No 
amount ot bookkeeping or account- 
ing knowledge will permit him to ob- 
tain an accurate picture from untrue 
financial statements. 


Importance of Ability to Analyze 
and Interpret Financial Data 


Nevertheless, bookkeeping — will 
teach him how important honestly 
prepared and _ honestly presented 
statements are to the public, the 
creditor, and to the general public. 
With this knowledge he should feel 
it his duty to press for the badly 
needed legislative reforms which will 
prevent leniency in granting charters 
and which will tighten up the cor- 
poration laws. His knowledge of fi- 
nancial statements as reflecting the 
status of the business may induce 
him also to eventually demand a 
shareholders’ audit of the corpora- 
tion books. 

Such an audit would be conducted 
by an accounting firm selected by the 
shareholders and paid for by the cor- 
poration. But the auditors wouid 
report directly to the stockholders in- 
stead of to the management. This 
procedure is not new. It is required 
under the British Company Acts, and 
also in Germany. It is needless to 
add that it has proved very beneficial 
to the investing public. 

Stock frauds, stock losses, ma- 
nipulation of corporate accounts, and 
the embezzlement of corporate funds 
do not of themselves seem to make 
people realize that something should 
be done to bring about the necessary 
legislative reforms that will either 
stop or make such practices increas- 
ingly difficult. Apparently the 
masses must be educated to the fact 
that corporate officers are by the 
very nature of their positions trus- 
tees of the stockholders and duty 
bound to render honest service and 
honest statements. If all potential 
investors—the selfsame students 
now in the junior and senior high 
schools—were taught how to analyze 
and interpret financial data plus the 
importance of being able to place 
confidence in such data adequate and 
intelligent corporate direction and 
publicity would eventually follow. 
That such a day is not in the too 
far distant future is indicated by 
Fisher’s statement : 

“As interest in and understanding 
of the importance of accounting 
grow, the economists, the statisti- 
cians and the general public will de- 
mand that accountants furnish the in- 
formation needed by investors and 
the consumer as well as that required 
by the proprietor.’ 

‘Irving Fisher, ‘The Economics of Account- 


ancy,” The American Economic Review, Vol. XX, 
No. 4 (December, 1930), p. 617. 


Teaching of Economics 
(Continued from page 16) 
done rather than to use their expert 
skill only in carrying forward ready- 
made plans. Secondary school pupils 
should, through original research or 
reference readings, become informed 
on above and related facts and fac- 

tors in economic administration. 

The acquirement of an understand- 
ing of economics is not dependent 
alone upon specific courses in the 
subject. In the past the study has 
iended toward an abstract considera- 
tion of formulas, facts, and defini- 
tions. Too little interest has been 
taken in the everyday practical busi- 
ness or social significance of the sub- 
ject to the individual in the course. 
Business and history classes furnish 
abundant opportunities to teach eco- 
nomic factors, economic principles 
and economic relationships. In fact 
it is quite likely that pupils in high 
school commercial geography and 
business organization classes have 
gained more actual working knowl- 
edge of economics than in some 
formal classes in this subject. 

Now John Cornhamm needed 
some general business knowledge and 
an understanding of economic rela- 
tionships. He needed to add eco- 
nomic interpretations to his study of 
history. He needed to know that it 
wasn’t just honest to speculate with 
other people’s money. Had he under- 
stood these, and other factors in the 
administration of economic aspects 
of human endeavor, all of which 
could have been made available on a 
secondary school level, he might 
have been a benefit to society instead 
of the insidious business cancer 
which he finally became. 


CONFERENCE ON 
“OVERWORKED” TEXTBOOKS 


One unhappy result of reduced ex- 
penditures for educational purposes is 
that thousands of schools are using text- 
books which have become not only un- 
sightly but also unsanitary. 

This was reported at a conference on 
better hygiene in handling books used 
in common in schools, held at the call 
of United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, George F. Zook. Need of im- 
mediate attention to this problem was 
suggested to Commissioner Zook by 
prominent club women. 

The useful life of a school textbook, 
it was pointed out, is approximately 
three years. Due to lack of funds, this 
usage is being extended considerably. 
Often these overworked books have 
pages missing and not a few are out of 
date. 

The conference urged that the rela- 
tively small outlay for textbooks and 
other materials should not be reduced. 

The Federal Office of Education was 
requested to prepare a circular on the 
supply and handling of textbooks for 
the information and guidance of school 
administrators and civic groups in- 
terested in the schools. 
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A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


Are You Abreast of the Newest 
Developments in the Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects? 


Advancements, new perspectives, better ways to accom- 
plish more, have taken place in the teaching of shorthand, 
typewriting, and other commercial subjects, just as they 
have in other fields of education. 


Teachers of commercial subjects, and those preparing to 
enter this profession, will find the GREGG NORMAL 
SESSION a source of inspiration, and an invaluable aid 
to efficient teaching. 

Attractive courses of study, an unusually strong teaching 
staff, and other exclusive features are offered. Decide 
now to take this important step to self-advancement. 


Write today for Bulletin about 


THE 1934 NORMAL SESSION 
Beginning July 2. and Closing August 10 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 9 to August 17, 1934 


Courses in Business Education include Methods of Teaching Offic 
Practice, Foundations of Business Education, Curriculum Construc 
tion in Business Education, Principles and Problems of Office Pra 
tice, Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Practic: 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand Theory, Methods of Teac! 
ing Advanced Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Law, and Eco 
nomics, Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Business Education { 
the Consumer, Improvement of Teaching in Business Subjects, an 
Research Studies in Business Education. All these courses a: 
accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate and graduate degre: 
by the School of Education. The courses are taught by Peter |. 
Agnew, Paul S. Lomax, and Herbert A. Tonne of the School «: 
Education faculty; William C. Wallace, Accounting and Law De 
partment Chairman of George Washington High School, New Yor 
City; John V. Walsh, and Typewriting Departmen: 
Chairman, Morris High School, New York City; and Professo: 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 
July 9 (Monday ) 
For copy of Summer Session Bulletin or other information, write 


Professor Paul S. Lomax 


New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y 


Summer Courses for Degrees 


RIDER COLLEGE 
JUNE 19 TO AUGUST 17 


Rider Summer Sessions are popular among teachers and students 
seeking recognized degrees in commercial education. Economical, 
efficient methods. Attractive living conditions. Recreational ad- 
vantages, 

Send credits now for evaluation 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Founded 1865 TRENTON, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1934 SUMMER SESSIONS 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
Business Law, Commerce, Commercial 
Economics, Finance, and Statistics. 


Pre-Two Weeks (June 18-29), Regular Six Weeks 
(July 2-August 10), Downtown Evening (June 18-July 
27), and Post-Two Weeks (August 13-24) Sessions. 


Accounting, 
Education, 


For complete information, address the Director 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses for Commercial Teachers 
at 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


July 2 to August 10, 1934 


SH1 —A thorough study of the principles and status of . 
vocational education—the basis for understand- 
ing of commercial education in a new economic 
era. 


SH2 -—A thorough study of principles and practices 
in high school commercial education with 
emphasis on curriculum planning to meet new 
conditions. 


SH21—A careful appraisal of pressing problems in com- 
mercial education which have been brought to 
light by unprecedented economic depression. 


For special bulletin—Training for Leadership in Com- 
mercial Education—address Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 11, 1934 


More than 175 courses offered. 
Strong department of COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


For Catalogue and further information, 
address: 


T. EVERETT FAIRCHILD, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR of a summer school you 

can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU- 

CATION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN THE 
APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JoURNAL oF Business EpucATION 
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BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE 
USE, by J. G. Kirk, J. L. Street, and 
W. R. Odell, Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Company, 393 p. $1.60. 


For several vears there has been con- 
siderable criticism of the subject matter 
of bo kkeeping as we are teaching it in 
high school. While most authors of 
texts have admitted that they could no 
longer justify bookkeeping purely on its 
yocat onal value, and while they did 
state that the subject was worth while 
because it gave the student a general 
understanding of how business func- 
tioned, they still continued to teach the 
same subject matter. In fact in the at- 
tempi to intellectualize the subject 
through the balance sheet approach, 
they tended to give even greater em- 
phasis to those phases of the subject 
which are used primarily by the ac- 
countant than they did in previous dec- 
ades. Within the last year or so, the 
rapid development of junior business 
training as a subject through which to 
teach an understanding ot how busi- 
ness functions, has been rapidly making 
deep inroads upon the once well as- 
sured primacy of bookkeeping as a sub- 
ject through which to achieve this pur- 
pose. Nevertheless there still are many 
teachers of bookkeeping who still feel 
that the subject has much in it of worth 
to all students if only it were re- 
organized in subject matter and meth- 
odology. Recently several different 
judgments have been given as to how 
this subject matter change should be 
provided for. Until the publication of 
this book no definite program of sug- 
gested change was really given us. 

Here then, is the answer of three 
recognized leaders in business educa- 
tion to the demand for a different kind 
of bookkeeping to meet the demand of 
achanged high school student body and 
changed economic life. Kirk, Street, and 
Odell discard the formal balance sheet 
approach and enter upon the subject in 
terms of the elementary personal rec- 
ords used in a small pupil busiress, in 
the home, in a small partnership, in a 
club, in a farm, and in a cash-and-carry 
retail store. They explain the influence 
of elementary transactions upon the 
ownership in the business, but make no 
attempt to introduce the student to the 
technicalities of accounting in this first 
half of the book. The second half of 
the book takes up the topics that have 
traditionally been taught in bookkeep- 
ing:—the general journal; the sales and 
Purchase journais; the cash book; en- 
tering transactions concerning notes and 
drafts upon the books; the work sheet; 
the financial statements; adjusting and 
closing entries; and finally sundry book- 
eeping principles and procedures. The 
book is well illustrated and the ques- 
tions and suggestions for written work 
Seem appropriate. 

Whether this is the answer to the 


plea for a revised bookkeeping cannot 
be answered here. That can be 
answered by time alone. Such questions 
as these come to mind: How much 
personal record keeping actually is 
needed in the home and in the small 
business? How much of the bookkeep- 
ing of a formal nature is justified in 
terms of immediate use value? What 
real ability to interpret bookkeeping 
statements is derived from making per- 
sonal bookkeeping records? Will such 
study really develop an understanding 
of how business functions? Is there any 
better means for study of the signifi- 
cance of the business transaction? 
Whatever the answer may be to these 
questions, there is no doubt that many 
teachers will welcome this book. They 
will find in it a practical compromise 
between what they have been teaching 
and the newer and pressing demand for 
a course which will give the student 
something that he can use. 
—Herbert A. Tonne 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS, 
Sixth Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions, Edited 
by W.-R. Odell, 32 p. Miss Luvicy 
M. Hill, University of Nebraska, 
Secretary. Cost 25c. 


The major part of this bulletin is de- 
voted to a statement of the obligations 
and position of business education in our 
economic order. This is a report sub- 
mitted to the Association by a_ special 
committee under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor F. G. Nichols. He was assisted by 
Professors P. A. Carlson, J. H. Dodd, and 
A. H. Sorensen. The report is quite up 
to expectations considering the splendid 
personnel of the committee. It gives a 
clear and succinct statement of one out- 
standing attitude now being taken toward 
business education. It places a square 
challenge upon those who think differently 
to make an equally clear statement of 
their opinions. 

Next in the bulletin there is a fine com- 
parison of the report of the committee 
with the objectives of business education 
as seen by classroom teachers. This state- 
ment was written by Dr. William R. 
Odell of Columbia University. Then 
there is a statement of the work of the 
research commission of the Association 
presented by Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New 
York University, chairman of the commis- 
sion, and then a list of studies in business 
education now in process compiled by 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York Uni- 
versity. Finally is given a membership 
list of the organization. The bulletin 
may be purchased through the secretary. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, by Z. C. 
Staples and G. M. York, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 661 p. 
1.72 (Second Edition). 


This book is a thorough revision ot 
the authors’ “Factors in Economic 
Geography.” The book is now divided 
into three parts: (1) Man and His En- 
vironment; (2) Products of Commerce 
and Industry: and (3) Regions of Com- 
merce. Many changes and additions 
have been made in the visual equipment 
of the book. <A large number of new 
illustrations and graphs have’ been 
added. At the rear of the book, perti- 
nent statistics are listed in tabular form, 
and a table shows the old and the new 
spellings of the names of foreign cities. 

Text questions have been revised and 
made more valuable as a basis for sum- 
marizing and generalizing the informa- 
tion in the text. The book presents a 
unique combination of different methods 
ot approaching the topics in economic 
geography that will make it appeal to 
many teachers. It uses not only a re- 
gional presentation and a treatment ot 
the products of industry and agriculture, 
but also unifies this material by a topi-, 
cal discussion of the major changes in 
our geography environment due to the 
influence of man. 


* * * 


TABULATION TECHNIQUE, by 
Bernhard Bargen, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 88 p. 60c. 


A most useful book for the teacher 
of advanced typing. The usual typing 
text set up for second year typing does 
give a little work in tabulation. The 
‘method to be used in actually working 
out the table is left, however, to the 
imagination, or is so inadequate that it 
might better be left to the imagination. 
Here is a little book which gives a pro- 
cedure for tabulation in sufficient detail 
and exactness that even this reviewer 
can understand it. He has been teach- 
ing typing for a considerable period of 
time, and has to a certain extent used 
and taught the “column-center” method 
of tabulation. He must confess, how- 
ever, that there were quite a number of 
tricks of the trade which he did not 
know before he worked through this 
book, which will be of considerable 
value to him when he finds it necessary 
to tabulate material hereafter. 

The good typist must know how to 
tabulate, and should have an organized 
method for going about tabulation. It 
is quite probable that a larger percent- 
age of the typing in offices consists of 
tabulation than is usually admitted by 
teachers, especially by those who have 
had little or no office experience. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Effective 
McGRAW-HILL 
Texts for Your Pupils 


McClelland and Robinson— 


OFFICE TRAINING AND 
STANDARDS 


343 pages, 6x9, 105 illustrations, 
$2.00 


The text that shows the pupil how 
to work to best advantage in an 
office; how to grasp quickly the 
essential purposes and activities of 
business, and how to become 
familiar with the operations of a 
business office. 


Brewster and Palmer— 


INTRODUCTION TO 
ADVERTISING 


389 pages, 514x8, 52 illustrations, 
$2.00 

A thorough elementary text on 

advertising principles and their 

applications. 


Dillavon— 
BUSINESS AND LAW 
494 pages, 514x8, $1.40 
A text which teaches the prin- 
ciples of commercial law through 
discussions of business activities. 


Taintor— 
TRAINING FOR SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE 
298 pages, $2.50 


A text discussing the routine 
duties of the secretary, secretarial 
correspondence, reports, etc. 


McGRAW - HILL 
ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, 


You may send me on approval the books 
checked below: ‘ 


..McClelland and Robinson’s Office Train- 
ing and Standards, $2.00. 

.. Brewster and Palmer’s Introduction to 
Advertising, $2.00. 


..Taintor’s Training for Secretarial Prac- | 


tice, $2.50. 
....Dillavon’s Business and Law, $1.40. 


I understand that I am to return these books 
after a reasonable period of examination unless 


I either notify you of my intent to adopt them | 


in my classes or remit for them. 


| Official) Position 


FRATERNITIES and SORORITIES 


PI RHO ZETA 


A new Chapter of Pi Rho Zeta Fra- 
ternity is being installed in Topeka, 
Kansas, with Mr. R. A. Roady at the 
head. They expect their Charter soon. 

The different Chapters report taking 
in more new members this year than 
in any previous year. The Epsilon 
Chapter in Buffalo, New York, has 
taken in more than twenty-five new 
members since November. The Zeta 
Chapter in Springfield, Illinois, has taken 
in almost that many. 

The National Board of Directors 
plans to have its regular annual meet- 
ing sometime during the summer pos- 
sibly in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Any commercial school, teacher, 
group of girls or boys interested in or- 
ganizing a chapter should write to Mr. 
A. C. Hermann, National Sponsor, Capi- 
tal City Commercial College, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 

—A. C. Hermann, National Sponsor, Pi 
Rho Zeta Fraternity, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 


ALPHA IOTA 


The eastern chapters of Alpha Iota, 
National Honorary Business Sorority, 
will hold a conclave in Wilmington, 
Delaware, April 14 and 15. Alpha Lamb. 
da chapter of Alpha Iota, whicl) is af. 
filiated with Goldey College i: Wi. 
mington, will be the hostess. 

Miss Lucille Garton, president of Al- 
pha Lambda chapter, is general chair- 
man of arrangements for the conclave. 
Miss Elinor Stroud, regional vicc-presi- 
dent of Alpha Iota, is the sponsor for 
Alpha Lambda chapter. 


Alpha Iota, National Honorary Busi- 
ness Sorority, will be represented at the 
Convention of the Eastern Comercial 
Teachers Association in Boston, March 
28-31, by Miss Elinor Stroud, regional 
vice-president, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Miss Stroud will have charge of the 
Alpha Iota exhibit and will give out in- 
formation regarding the purpos: and 
plan of the organization. 


PI OMEGA PI 

A chapter of Pi Omega Pi was in- 
stalled at the State Teachers College in 
San Jose, California, on last January 
nineteenth. Pi Omega Pi is the na- 
tional scholastic fraternity for business 
teachers. The chapters are located in 
teachers colleges and universities through- 
out the United States. The chapter at 
San Jose is the twenty-fifth, and it is the 
first to be established on the Pacific Coast. 


Its purposes are: to encourage, pro- 
mote, extend, and create interest and 
scholarship in commerce; to aid in civic 
betterment in colleges, to encourage and 
foster high ethical standards in business 
and professional life; to teach the ideal 
of service as the basis of all worthy 
enterprise. 

The chapter at San Jose has spon- 
sored several business educational activi- 
ties, and it has a rather extensive edu- 
cational and social itinerary outlined for 
the future. Recent activities include: a 
visit to the San Francisco stock ex- 
change, and the Hills Brothers Coffee 
Company; a trip through the Dollar 
Steamship Company in San Francisco, 


and an examination of the S. S. Presi- 
dent Coolidge. and a demonstration and 
lecture on modern automatic business 
machines at the graduate school of busi- 
ness of Stanford University. 

The Alpha Alpha Chapter also be- 
lieves that it should create a better fel- 
lowship among business students, and 
so the fraternity has sponsored several 
social evenings for the entire commerce 
department. 


Charter members and those who 
officiated in the installation of 
Alpha Alpha Chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi. 

Reading from left to right: 
(standing) Arthur Pokorny, in- 
stalling officer from Zeta Chap- 
ter of Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley; Fannie Mcln- 
tyre, Joseph De Brum, Samuel 
Ziegler, Muriel Clark, Dr. E. H. 
Staffelbach, (seated) Maxine 
Squires, Emma Schmidt, Gladys 
Gorham, Dr. Jessie Graham, 
Louise Chenoweth, Loretta Part- 
ridge, and Ione McNeill. 


The charter members are: Dr. Jessie 
Graham, Sponsorer, Joseph De Brum, 
President, Samuel Ziegler, Vice-[resi- 
dent, Fannie McIntyre, Secretary, Lor- 
etta Partridge, Treasurer, Muriel] Clark, 
Historian, Louise Chenoweth, Gladys 
Gorham, Ione McNeill, Emma Schmidt, 
and Maxine Squires. 

Late in February seven more mem- 
bers were initiated. They are: Irving 
Atlas, Mr. Arthur C. Kelley, Ruth Lau- 
ence, Devina Maletesta, Stanley Nelson, 
Maribel Shimmin, and Dr. Elmer 
Staffelbach, State Director of Research 
of California Teachers Association. 
—Joseph De Brum, President, «Alpha 
Alpha Chapter, Pi Omega Pi, State Teach- 
ers College, San Jose. 
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There is no “‘Open Sesame’’! 
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7 There never was... Foresight. Work and Wise Economy 


of Al- ‘ 
chai are the only keys that will unlock the door of our prosperity. 
Clave, 
We know that foresight and outmoded methods are incompatible 


fe ... that work which is valuable accomplishes things . . . that real 


: mercial 
March economy is best served by wise saving and sound investment .. . 
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be and, despite time-honored Shibboleths gone into the discard, we 
out in- still know that the best way to judge a tree is by its fruits. 
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DICTAPHONE TYPEWRITING IS THE MODERN METHOD 
ITS ACCOMPLISHMENTS HAVE ESTABLISHED ITS VALUE 
ITS SAVINGS OUTWEIGH ITS COST 


Let Us Tell You Why and How 
wW 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


206 Graybar Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


, 1934 
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Atlanta San Francisco 


THE ART OF TYPING 


Typing properly taught is a pleasant and profitable mental and physical exercise. 


Practice in typing has the fundamental characteristics of all physical exercises which 
lead to health and grace. It fosters alertness, gives poise, and promotes good posture. In 
most exercises rhythm is important. In typing it is indispensable. It is the only sure road to 
speed. 

The beginner in typewriting is almost sure to approach the machine with stiff and clumsy 
fingers. As he proceeds with his lessons in typing, gradually increasing his speed, his fingers 
become agile and limber, and he feels the power of rhythm which brings with it pleasure and 
satisfaction in the mastery of his own muscles as well as of the keyboard. He acquires con- 
fidence which is reflected in the more accurate and efficient work that he turns out. His whole 
attitude becomes one of self-reliance. 


But learning to type has values beyond those of acquisition of mechanical grace. The 
student’s mental development is advanced naturally and unconsciously by the repeated rhyth- 
mic writing of passages from the best 
English. Only the best literature is _ 
used for models in the ideal course in 
typing. 

The close relation of rhythmic 
sense and intellectual refinement is — 
invariably marked by another trait— 
competence. The person who com- 
bines rhythmic grace and mental 
power in his actions is always a person 
of competence. 


The teaching of typing in such 
a way as to achieve aesthetic sensitive- 
ness and culture is the only positive 
way to assure competence in this art. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York 
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